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BAX — Tintagel. 3 Parts. Mediterranean 
C 1619-20 
New Symphony Orchestra Cond. 
EUGENE GOOSSENS 
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BLISS — Music for Strings - 0B 3257-9 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra Cond. 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
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BLOCH — Suite for Viola and Piano 
DB 3977-80 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE and FRITZ KITZINGER 
Schelomo — Hebrew Rhapsody for 
‘Cello and Orchestra - DB 5816-7 & DBS 5818 
FEUERMANN and Philadelphia Orchestra 


* 
BRITTEN—Seven Sonnets of 
Michelangelo — 
Nos. XXlv ; LV; XXXVI; XXXII C3312 
Nos. XXX; XVI; XXXI - - B 9302 
FETER PEARS (Piano acc. played by Composer) 
* 
MOERAN — Symphony in G Minor 
C 3319-24 
Hallé Orchestra Cond. LESLIE HEWARD 
* 
PROKOFIEFF— Lieutenant Kije 
— Symphonic Siite - DB 3655-6 & DBS 3657 
Peter and the Wolf (Narrator: Richard Hale) 
DB 390)-2 
Bosto> Symphony Orchestra Cond. KOUSSEV:TZKY 
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WALTON — Concerto for Violin 
DB 5953-5 
HEIFETZ and Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


Facade — Suite No. | - - ©2836-7 
Suite No. 2 - ~ C3042 
London Philha: monic Orchestra Cond. 
WILLIAM WALTON 


Wise Virgins — Ballet Suite 
(Bach-Walton) - - - C 3178-9 
Sadler’s Wells Orchestra Cond. WILLIAM WALTON 
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RACHMANINOFF — Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini for Piano and Orchestra 
DB 2426-8 
RACHMANINOFF and Philadelphia Orchestra 
* 
SHOSTAKOVITCH — 5th Symphony 
DB 3991-6 
Prelude in A Flat - - DB 2884 
Philadelphia Orchestra Cond. STOKOWSKI 
* 
SIBELIUS — Tapiola — Symphonic Poem 
DB 5992-3 


Pohjola’s Daughter — Symphonic Fantasia 
DB 5722-3 


Symphony No. 5 in E Flat - OB 3168-71 
Boston Symphony Orchestra Cond. KOUSSEVITZKY 
* 


STRAVINSKY—Fire Bird Suite 0B 2382-4 
Rite of Spring - - +  C 1919-22 
Petrouchka — Ballet Suite - CB3511-4 

Philadelphia Orchestra Cond. STOKOWSKI 
* 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS—Fantasia on 
a Theme by Thomas Tallis 08 3958-9 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra Cond 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
Symphony No. 4inF Minor 08 3367.70 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra Cond 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
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BENJAMIN BRITTEN 


Available Recordings of 
Published Works 


SONNETS OF MICHELANGELO 
for tenor voice and piano 
H.M.V. C3312 and B9302 

Sung by Peter Pears accompanied by the Composer 


The Music (with a literal English translation) 6/- net 
A.R. in The Gramophone: “ 


SEVEN 


Britten’s most lovely 
music heightening the emotions of this great 
peetry produces a most moving effect, a most 
notable artistic experience.’ 





VARIATIONS onatheme of FRANK BRIDGE 
for String Orchestra 
DECCA X226, 227, 228 
The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 
Full Score 7/6 Orchestra Parts for hire 


BOOSEY & HAWKES LTD. 
295, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.| 














Rakastava Suite, Op. 14 (Strings and 
Timpani) wie - te n. 2/- 


BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL 
MUSIC AGENCIES, LIMITED, 
127 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 5532 
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: a . 
: MINIATURE 
: SCORES 
|g ELGAR 
f Serenade for String Orchestra, Op.20 n. 2/6 
t ® 
SIBELIUS 
@ Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. 39 n. 6/- 
Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43 n. 8/- 
@ (Also available a bound folio edition) nn. £3 
€ Symphony No. 4 in A minor, Op. 63 n. 3/6 
Symphony No. 5 in E flat major, Op. 82 n. 8/- 
w= En Saga, gangs Poem, Op. 9 n. 4/6 
Karelia, Suite, Op. 1 ‘ n. 3/6 
we Tapiola, Symphonic ies Op. 112° n. 3/6 
Swan of Tuonela, Legend from ee 
Ld Op. 22,No.3 .. n, 2/- 
; 8 Lemminkainen’s Return Legend, Op. ™ 
No. 4 - ' 4/- 
mes [he Bard, Tone Poem, Op. 64 a n. 3/- 
Finlandia, Tone Poem, Op. 26, No. 7 n. 2/6 
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MOZART 


H.M. KING GEORGE ViI-~-.-~ ~ 


A MESSAGE TO THE EMPIRE 
Broadcast on Christmas Day, 1942 
RC 3329 


Profits from this record are being paid to Charities nominated 
b .M. The King. 


TORONTO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Conducted by Sir Ernest MacMillan 
Elgar—Pomp and Circumstance Marches No. ' in » C3328 
and No. 2 in A Minor, Op.39  - - 


MAGGIE TEYTE Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 
Ici-Bas ! Prudhomme-Fauré En Sourdine Verlaine-Hahn - DA 1830 
(Both sung in French) 


ANNE ZIEGLER and WEBSTER BOOTH with Orchestra 
Love me To-night ; Tomorrow ("The Vagabond King')= B 9311 


THE B.B.C. SINGERS Intro. by Dr. J. W. Welch Cond. by Leslie Woodgate 


Canticles : | 
any om (Attwood) (Edited Walford Davi tes) - -1 
Nunc Dimittis (Walmisley) — - - - - y B 9308 
Psalms we Sing : 
Psalm |5—Lord, who shall on in hy Tabernacle ! 
Psalm 16—Preserve me, OQ God - - -J 


“HUTCH” 
Serenade in Blue; Nightingale - BD 1030 


DINAH SHORE 

He’s my Guy ; A Boy in Khaki—a Girl in Lace - 8D 103) 

REGINALD FOORT on his Giant Moller Concert Orgar 

The Funeral March of a Marionette Gounod - = ep 1032 

The Policeman’s Holiday - ra a . re 

. —..— JOE LOSS - 
and his Orchestra 


My Devotion; Love Alone - - BD 5788 | 
| 


———_—$——$ 


R.A.O.C, BLUE ROCKETS 
DANCE ORCHESTRA 
Directed by Eric Tann 

Love is a Song; We mustn’t 


miss the last bus Home - 
BD 5785 


GLENN MILLER 


and his Orchestra 


Jingle Bells - -\ 
American Patrol veaeaiead 


SWING MUSIC 1943 SERIES 
DUKE ELLINGTON JOHN KIRBY 


and his Famous Orchestra B and yt hela 
Chelsea Bridge ;What No Blues at - 
good would it Do? B9309 St. Louis Blues - ave 












































Sonata No. 34 m F for Violin & Ptano (K.376) 


YEHUDI and HEPHZIBAH MENUHIN 


DB 3552-3 


Other Delightful 


MOZART CHAMBER MUSIC 


Adagio and Fugue in C Minor (K.546) - 0B 339! 
Serenade in D (K.239) (Serenata notturna) - DA 1673-4 
BUSCH CHAMBER PLAYERS 


Serenade in C Minor (K.388) - ‘C31I7-8 & B8964 
ARTHUR FIEDLER S SINFONIETTA 

Serenade in G (Eine kleine Nachtmusik) (K.525) OB 3381-2 

PRO ARTE QUARTET with CLAUDE HOBDAY (Double-Bass) 


Concerto in E Flat for Horn and Orchestra (K.447) 


AUBREY BRAIN and B.B.C. —_—* ORCHESTRA 
Cond. SIR ADRIAN BOULT DB 3973-4 


Piano Quartet in G Minor (K.478)  - - DB2155-8 
ARTUR SCHNABEL with Members of the PRO ARTE 
QUARTET : 


Quartet in A for Flute and Strings (K.298) + DB3365 
RENE LE ROY. and PASQUIER STRING TRIO 


Quintet in A for Clarinet and Strings (K.581) DB 3576-8 
BENNY GOODMAN and BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET 


* 


URGENT | We want all your old and 

unwanted “ His Master’s 
Voice” records. There is 
a great shortage of material for making new 


ones. Take them to your nearest “ H.M.V.” 
Dealer, he will make youan allowance for them. 
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EDITORIAL 


NE of the most popular features of 

THE GRAMOPHONE has been the re- 
reviewing of major works as yet undeleted 
from the catalogues of the recording com- 
panies. Unfortunately present conditions 
make the despatch of discs to members of 
our musical Brains Trust willing to indulge in 
second thoughts a destructive business for 
the discs, and my co-editor writes to inform 
me that many readers have expressed a 
,desire that I should indulge in these -com- 
/ parative reviews. He thinks this is an 
excellent idea because the major works are 
already on my shelves and the minor 
blitzing which the postage of records in- 
volves them in these days would thus be 
avoided. My objection is that our musical 
Brains Trust is a great deal better able than 
I am to provide the kind of criticism I think 
ought to be applied. My criticism is 
impressionistic, and dependent far too much 
on my personal. prejudices. I never have 
considered that I was qualified to deliver 
ex cathedra pronouncements about, let us 
say, the Brahms First Symphony recorded 
by H.M.V. and conducted by Toscanini 
and the Brahms First Symphony recorded 
by Columbia and conducted by Wein- 
gartner. I am able to say which I prefer to 
listen to for my personal pleasure, but I 
am not so vain as to suppose that this has 
any bearing on the matter under discussion. 
I lack the technical equipment to point out 
where Brownini or Smithoni or Robinson- 
ezzo or Jonesato is too quick or too slow or 
too weak with his strings or too exuberant 
with his timpani. I am better able to pass a 
sound judgment on chamber music because 
I have listened a great deal more to chamber 
music than I have to orchestral music, and 
therefore I know better what I am looking 
for at any given moment in listening to a 
quartet and I usually have a standard of 
performance clear in my own mind. I am 
encouraged to think that my judgment of a 
string quartet’s performance is sound be- 
cause I scarcely ever find that it does not 
agree exactly with that of A.R., for whose 
musical taste I and so many others have a 
profound respect. Nor am I in the least 
afraid of giving a positive opinion about 
singing whether it be of heder or opera or 
English ballads. I know why I like or dis- 
like a vocal performance, and why it is 
good or bad. Hence I am much more 
pontifical about vocal records than I 
should dare to be about any others. 

If it be really true that a majority of our 
readers are bent on exacting from me: an 
opinion about the comparative merits: of 
various orchestral recordings, I am prepared 
to undertake the task. Mark that I used the 
subjunctive in my protasis, for I am not 
convinced that it zs true, and in saying that 
I am paying a tribute to the common sense 


of our readers rather than to my own 
modesty. One stipulation I do make 
therefore, and that is that the readers who 
want these expressions of my opinion 
should go to the expense and trouble of 
sending a post card to the London office 
nominating the work of which they want 
me to say what I think is the best recording. 
I do not want to toil conscientiously over a 
comparison between let us say the various 
versions of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
only to find that far more people would have 
preferred me to devote my attention to the 
various versions of Brahms’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. Readers who have listened to my 
weekly ten minutes in the series called 
Collector’s Corner will remember that I 
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have once or twice given two recordings so 
that listeners might have an opportunity of 
judging for themselves which they liked 
better. But of course it is impossible to do 
much in ten minutes, and I rather wish that 
somebody better qualified than myself 
would persuade the B.B.C. to let him try 
the experiment of thoroughly examining a 
couple of different versions of a symphony, 
and expounding his comparative criticism 
with examples. I think it would be helpful, 
though I suppose the artists involved would 
protest against such vivisection. 

The chief reason why I have not been 
writing at length about recent orchestral 
recordings is that none of them has roused 
me to much enthusiasm, and I really dis- 
like damning with faint praise. My admira- 
tion for what the Russians have achieved 
does not inspire me with the same admira- 
tion for the latest Russian music. This may 
be a sign of hardening arteries, but: that 
cannot be helped. I am bored by most of it. 
And let me whisper, I was bored by 
Toscanini’s version of the Brahms’ First 
Symphony. But that may have been due to 
mood ; these days of war have made us all 


rather moody. I expected that to happen, 
and it was one of the reasons why I expected 
that the gramophone would increase its 
hold upon people. I wish myself that 
Toscanini would give us more Rossini and 
Verdi. “ Infantry Officer ”’ in that interest- 
ing letter we published last month seemed 
inclined to blame the recording companies 
for the lack of Verdi recordings by Tos- 
canini, but I think the blame probably 
rests with Toscanini himself. I wonder why 
he insists so much upon his exposition of 
Brahms. The effect is sometimes a bit like 
the effect Mussolini had on Hitler when he 
showed him how to carry off the externals 
of dictatorship. Other conductors, so far 
as. my musical taste goes, can do all that is 
necessary for Brahms, but there is certainly 
no living conductor who could give us such 
an overture to the Barber of Seville as Tos- 
canini has given, and I crave for more of 
him in this aspect of his genius. 

Then there is that new Fourth Symphony 
of Tchaikovsky played by the Hallé 
Orchestra under Constant Lambert, re- 
corded by Columbia on five discs. I didn’t 
like it nearly so well as the Koussevitsky set 
we already have, and I couldn’t help wish- 
ing that Lambert had chosen the First 
Symphony, of which we do not possess a 
recording and of which we seldom, if ever, 
hear a performance. The other day, when 
looking through my library, I came across 
a Tennyson Birthday Book presented to 
me when I was two years old and found in it 
three signatures I had not appreciated at 
the time. One was Sarasate’s, another was 
Charles Hallé’s, and the third was. Lady 
Hallé’s. I apologise for being platitudinous, 
but imagine what Charles Hallé would have 
said in 1885 if a prophet had told him that 
the small child whose birthday book he was 
signing would one day be writing about his 
orchestra performing on what was still an 
unknown instrument. 

I thought our correspondence columns 
produced a particularly interesting set of 
letters last month, and several of them 
seemed to demand comment. Mr. Law’s 
protest that not even the fact that Hitler 
likes him will put him off Wagner is 
warmly endorsed by myself, and I also 
endorse his remarks about British music. 
In the most super-heated mood of patriotism 
I cannot escape from the ineluctable fact 
that the great. bulk of British music bores 
me, and I cannot escape from the equally 
ineluctable fact that it bores the vast 
majority of the British people. The 
fact that it bores me is of no 
importance, but in the other fact must be 
sought the reason why the recording com- 
panies fail to publish as much British music 
as what I must call an interested minority 
of patriots would like. “ Boring” is the 
epithet of which most of all the recording 
companies have to’ beware. Not so long 
ago it was the notion that classical music 
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was boring which made the recording 
companies rely entirely on popular music 
for their profits. There were not enough 
people who took the gramophone seriously 
to support experimentation with something 
better. All that has changed, but it must 
be remembered that the wealth of recorded 
music to-day is not yet a quarter of a 
century old. Nevertheless, there has been 
time for the public to discover what it likes, 
and I think it is true to say that the public 
does not yet like most modern music, the 
trend of which British composers are now 
following. We have no British Mozart or 
Beethoven or Brahms, and it may be guessed 
that why contemporary British composers 
are neglected is not because of their 
nationality, but because of their modernity. 
If they are writing really good stuff the 
texture will last long enough for the children 
of to-day to enjoy its pattern when they are 
grown up. If the texture is poor the pattern 
cannot hope to survive. The difficulty for 
the critic whose taste has been cultivated 
by traditional music is to distinguish the 
pretentious from the real in music that is 
searching for the new. There is no doubt 
whatever that the gramophone could be of 
the greatest service in educating our judg- 
ment about modern music, but the record- 
ing companies are not charitable institu- 
tions, and they simply cannot afford too 
many novelties. I consider that my taste 
represents a musical taste that could be 
acquired by any man or woman with the 
opportunities I have had to cultivate it, 
even if they started as late as I did to take 
music seriously ; and so, if I with oppor- 
tunity to play over and over again un- 
familiar music have failed to achieve the 
familiarity and the affection that comes 
from familiarity, I suspect that thousands of 
others are like myself in that respect. I 
was amused to get a letter the other day 
from a listener to reproach me for being 
apologetic when I was using chamber 
music for my ten minutes’ talk. She said 
I did not seem to realise that the time had 
gone by for people to be apologetic about 
chamber music, for which she assured me 
there was now as large an audience as for 
any other kind of music. I am afraid the 
sales books of the recording companies 
would not bear out that statement. In any 
case, I am always hoping for converts, and 
the listeners to whom I apologize are those 
one catches by accident and hopes to deter 
for a few minutes from cutting off in a 
condition of predisposed boredom. 

I believe that instrumental, chamber, and 
vocal music are what suit the gramophone 
best. We are all infinitely grateful for what 
the gramophone can now do in the way of 
giving us orchestral music, but let us admit 
that we are still much nearer to an actual 
performance by that splendid Philharmonia 
Quartet when we hear it on the gramophone 
than we are to the actual performance of a 
Brahms Symphony conducted by Toscanini 
when we hear that on the gramophone. 
Another of our correspondents last month, 
Mr. Gardener, considers that Beecham, 
Koussevitsky and Toscanini have never 
been surpassed in any age and wonders if 
they are in fact greater than Richter, 
Nikisch and Mahler. ‘One does not 
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know,”’ he says, “ but one does know that 
the records of the first three names are as 
near perfection as possible.” But are they? 
I am prepared to wager that twenty-five 
years from now the records we have of those 
conductors will be considered as inadequate 
as we now consider the records of Beeth- 
oven’s Fifth Symphony conducted by 
Nikisch. 

What is more serious, however, about Mr. 
Gardener’s scepticism over the past is his 
failure to recognize the quality of Caruso’s 
voice from a record made in 1904-6. I will 
agree that the accompaniment may sound 
ridiculous compared with the accompani- 
ment which Gigli enjoys to-day, but I 
simply cannot understand the aural work- 
ings of a man who cannot realise that a 
pre-electric Caruso disc reveals a greater 
tenor than an electric Gigli disc. However, 
I can assure Mr. Gardener, as one who has 
heard both of them in Covent Garden in 
the same operas and with the same kind of 
audience, that Caruso was six times as great 
a singer as Gigli. I will further maintain 
that this should be perfectly obvious from 
the records, though I will willingly admit 
that the comparative vitality of the two 
men on the stage has had to be judged by 
hearing them both in the flesh. Let us leave 
the quality of the voice out of it, and 
consider what is called bel canto. Surely the 
performance of a Battistini is recognizable 
on one of these old records as superior in 
mere accomplishment to that we could hear 
from any barytone singing on the operatic 
stage to-day. I know that bel canto wants 
music which is no longer written for it, but 
Battistini’s bel canto perfected in arias of 
Bellini and Donizetti and the early Verdi 
enabled him, when Puccini carried opera 
into the semblance of modernity, to give a 
better performance as Scarpia than any 
Italian barytone who has achieved a reputa- 
tion during the last decade. We are, in 
fact, growing extremely lenient to the 
second-rate, which does not matter in the 
least so long as the public preserves its 
ability to recognize the first rate. Fashions 
change, but it is not fair to dismiss Rigoletto, 
for instance, unless one has heard Rigoletto 
performed as well as it can be, and that has 
been impossible since the last war. The 
result is that Rigoletto will pass from the 
Covent Garden repertory as many another 
opera has passed because revivals will lack 
the artists to give the old opera life. 

To take an example of rashly putting 
new wine into old bottles let me cite the 
recording of Dickens’s Christmas Carol on 
three twelve-inch red Decca discs with 
Ronald Colman as Scrooge. Most of the 
characters are played by American actors 
which would not matter at all if some of 
them were not played by English actors. 
The mixture is ridiculous, and heightens the 
unreality of the Dickens story which cannot 
help looking like fustian when it is cut to 
make a smart coat for Ronald Colman. 
Everybody is trying to play sincerely, but 
it is obvious all the while that everybody is 
thinking what queer, old-fashioned phrases 
they are being made to utter. When 
Dickens wrote A Christmas Carol the Bob 
Cratchits really were being paid 15s. a 
week, and when Dickens read A Christmas 
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Carol he.felt so strongly about the iniquity 
of such sweated labour that he was able to 
affect audience after audience to tears. It 
is possible that an actor of the type of 
Bransby Williams might still affect an un- 
sophisticated audience to tears. This does 
not necessarily mean that Bransby Williams 
is a better actor than Ronald Colman, but 
it does mean that Ronald Colman is a much 
more limited actor than Bransby Williams. 
The limitations imposed on Ronald Colman 
have been imposed by the taste of the 
period in which he lives. What puzzles me 
is why he should suppose he could play 
Ebenezer Scrooge. The trouble about this 
kind of recording is that any attempt to 
bring Dickens up to date for the younger 
generation makes Dickens sound much 
more old-fashioned than he really is. I - 
hate condemning a new experiment like 
this because the more new experiments we 
have for the gramophone the better. But 
they must be successful experiments, and 
they cannot be successful unless they are 
well directed. When the B.B.C. mismanages 
a Dickens production it is not deterred 
from trying again, but when a recording 
company mismanages one, a tradition is 
instantly started that Dickens is no good on 
records, instead of what would be so much 
more sensible a tradition—that Ronald 
Colman is no good in Dickens. 

The same thing happens at Covent 
Garden. A bad performance of Rigoletto is 
staged. A tradition is built up that Verdi 
can no longer attract a Covent Garden 
audience. Mozart’s operas have been made 
genuinely popular again by some judicious 
snobbery ; but I feel pretty sure that the 
authentic performance of Mozartian opera 
is a lost art, and I do not delude myself into 
supposing that I have ever seen it. 

CompTon MACKENZIE. 


NEW MUSIC 

Ireland’s capital and characteristic Epic 
March for piano solo (Boosey, 3s.) shows how 
the native strength of our composers tends to 
turn, for the middle section, to Elgarian phrase- 
ology. This has often been noticed. We think 
it is because Elgar tells of some of our best 
qualities. Ireland celebrates new glories ; but 
nobody, I suppose, will sing of the war as it 
really is. A more peaceful singer is Vaughan 
Williams, whose little fantasia on Greensleeves, 
adapted from the opera, Sir John in Love, 
appears in a piano duet form (fairly easy), 
arranged by H. J. Foss. Recorded recently 
(see August, page 32). (Oxford Press, 3s.) 

Britten’s Hymn to St. Cecilia has words by 
Auden (for choir, in five parts : Boosey, 3s. 6d.). 
The music is mostly sw<et, with an occasional 
tang that one need not mind: it is just, I think, 
the spirit of the time, which can never be 
wholly happy, even when invoking the presence 
of the musical saint ; but much of this is quite 
charming, if not always strong. Sterner fare, to” 
be regarded from a different angle (the word 
“‘ angle ” seems apt) is Bartok’s Sonata for Two 
Pianos and Percussion, which also exists as a 
two-piano concerto. (Hawkes Pocket Scores ; 
price eight shillings.) The percussion includes 
three kettle drums, two side drums, a bass 
drum, triangle, three cymbals, tam-tam and 
xylophone. And a good (i.e., a devilish: 
perhaps, devilish good) time is had by all, so 
far as my score-reading carries me. I think of 
Bartok as one of the players—as we recall him at 
recitals, the personification of percussion-at-the- 
piano. One way of using it, certainly. W.R.A. 
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ADELINA PATTI 


By F. W. GAISBERG 


HIS month brings the hundredth anni- 

versary of the birth of Adelina Patti, 
the last of the great divas whose name 
conjures up in the imagination of the great 
masses a singer of fabulous power. It is 
hard to believe that she was at the height 
of her powers at the age of 25, when 
Rossini died, and that he had even re- 
written for her her greatest réle, Rosina, 
thus linking the great masters of the past 
ages and the zenith of the bel canto epoch 
with our own generation. 

Although her career extended over a 
period of fifty-six years, before Patti was 
twenty-five years of age she had already 
appeared in the réles that were to remain 
her greatest throughout her life, namely, 
Rosina, Violetta, Zerlina, Lucia, Juliette, 
Linda, Luisa Miller, Amina, Fille de 
Regiment, Martha and Marguerite. 

Outside her musical gifts she must have 
been a woman of sound common sense to 
have established her position and also 
amassed so solid a fortune. In this respect 
she was not unlike the great Australian 
diva, Nellie Melba, who also throughout 
her life maintained her eminent position 
and died a wealthy woman. 

From my earliest days I had had the 
name of Patti and her marvellous singing 
dinned into my ears, but it was many years 
before I met her. To me she was a goddess 
enthroned beyond the access of ordinary 
mortals like myself. When she was sixty- 
two, the age at which I first heard her, she 
must have still been able to sing beautifully, 
because I well remember that she did not 
fall below my expectations. 

Needless to say, to record the voice of 
Patti was the ambition of all talking 
machine companies, but both the gramo- 
phone and phonograph were still too 
undeveloped to warrant offering conditions 
attractive enough to overcome her prejudice 
against what she still regarded as a new- 
fangled toy. However, time was flying, and 
the moment could be lost for ever if delayed 
too long. So at last, when again approached 
by the Gramophone Company, she said, 
“ Well, if you will go to my solicitor, Sir 
George Lewis, and arrange everything with 
him, I will do whatever he advises.”” The 
conditions Sir George Lewis made were 
simple: the entire recording apparatus 
should be taken down to Craig-y-Nos, made 
ready for immediate use, and the operator 
was to wait there from day to day until the 
Baroness said she was willing to sing. 
Herman Klein, in his The Reign of Patti, 
pays high tribute to Sir George Lewis for 
bringing the negotiations to a successful 
issue, but I must add a word of praise to 
that great musician and accompanist, 
Landon Ronald, for the part he played as 
intermediary, and especially for obtaining 
her approval for publication of the finished 
records. 


One day in the late autumn of 1905 we 
were carried, by the narrow-gauge railway 
which ran through the beautiful Welsh 


hills, to the Craig-y-Nos estate, and on 
first glimpse of the massive great greystone 
structure we were duly impressed with the 
grandeur in which the world’s greatest 
prima donna passed her days of retirement. 
From the outside the buildings were an 
imitation of a castle of the feudal days, but 
inside we were pleased to note that every 
form of modern comfort, such as central 
heating, was installed. The steward, Mr. 
Alcock and his good wife, took us in charge, 
and as these experiments would last a week 
we were comfortably housed in the castle. 

Given the choice of the library, the small 
private theatre or the music room in which 
to record, we selected the music room as 


The Lady of Craig-y-Nos 


having the best acoustics and being closer 
to Madame’s own apartments. From time 
to time we had visits from Madame Patti, 
who evidenced great curiosity at the won- 
derful sound recording machine we were 
installing. In those days the layman still 
regarded a sound recording machine as 
one of the wonders of the world. 

Right now I will say that in my experience 
I have rarely met with such lavish hospi- 
tality and kindliness as I and my colleague 
received during our two visits to Craig-y- 
Nos. We would hear Madame say, “‘ Please 
look after those nice gentlemen and see 
that they have everything they want.” 

She was very devout, and I was told she 
offered prayers in her beautiful private 
chapel to her patron Saint for the success of 
the records. From 11 to 42 o’clock in the 
morning for four days in succession we 
made the records now so well known. 

By great good fortune, for this work we 
were able to use the then “New Wax 


‘Process, and this enabled the operator 
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immediately to reproduce the tests and 
trials prior to taking the actual record. 
This afforded Madame Patti great enjoy- 
ment and no end of laughter. When the 
first phrase came out of the machine, 
Madame Patti excitedly clapped her hands 
and called for the Baron Cederstrom to hear 
the miracle. 

The piece we worked on for the test was 
“ Batti Batti”? and I shall never forget the 
delight of standing close beside the delicate 
source from which radiated those pure 
tones, whose message of delight will live 
and vibrate through the ages. It was as 
though one actually saw the spirit and soul 
seeking another abode. 

I noticed that she never over-taxed her- 
self, and her appearances were only for 
short periods of an hour, two or three times 
a day ; then she would retire to her private 
apartments. Patti began singing in public 
at the early age of 12, some twelve or 
fifteen years earlier than the average 
artiste commences a career, and she wisely 
realised that too great demands would be 
made on her vitality if she did not conserve 
her strength with the utmost care. 

In carrying out this programme of 
recording, Landon Ronald acted as accom- 
panist, although on the second and last 
recording visit, in the spring of 1906, 
Patti’s nephew Barili assisted as accom- 
panist. By a study of the titles recorded 
one must come to the conclusion that Patti 
was beyond her prime at this time, as most 
of the arias were carefully chosen to lie in 
the limited compass of the best notes of 
her voice. It was, in fact, the same pro- 
gramme as she used in her farewell concert 
at the Albert Hall in the December of that 
year (1906). 

In the seclusion of her retirement, my 
impression was that she looked upon this 
gramophone recording as an interesting 
pastime to break the dullness of her shel- 
tered life. She was readily amused, and in 
her eagerness to be entertained she often 
treated us to bursts of girlish and light- 
hearted laughter at some of Landon 
Ronald’s humorous stories. 

To see her, one was amazed that such a 
slight wisp of a woman could have exerted 
such tremendous influence over a_ vast 
audience, simply by her singing. She was 
always belle soignée and so carefully groomed 
that one could see no trace of any grey in 
her hair. ) 

What impressed one on close contact 
was that this small woman had a voice 
sufficiently large to sing the bravura as 
well as the dramatic roles with that sureness 
of technique and perfection of phrasing 
that made it appear the easiest thing in the 
world. 

I and my assistant, Charlie Scheuplein, 
had meals with Mr. and Mrs. Alcock, and 
their conversation was mostly about the 
lively entertainments and gaiety of Craig- 
y-Nos when Signor Nicolini was alive. 
Operas and concerts were staged in the 
small private theatre and the two often 
appeared in the famous love scenes from 
the operas. It seems that altogether 
Nicolini was keenly alive and kept the diva 
continually amused and entertained. The 
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Alcocks contrasted those days with the 
sober and slow tempo of the Cederstrom 
régime. 

I can imagine that at the time of my 
visit life tucked away in the Welsh hills 
must have been somewhat dull for the 
little lady. She quite obviously welcomed 
the diversion of having her voice recorded 
and she was determined to enjoy it to the 
limit, although it must have entailed a lot 
of extra work to her establishment. She 
frequently looked in on us and seemed 
happy in exchanging conversation and 
watching us at our work. She was always 
sending us grapes from the big green- 
houses, and when we left she loaded us with 
a basket of choice fruit for our return 
journey to London. All of which goes to 
show that she had the warm quality of 
human generosity, enjoyed exercising it, 
and was fortunate in having the means to 
do so. 

Even in those days Craig-y-Nos was run 
on quite lavish lines and even boasted 
having one of the largest orchestrions (a 
mechanical organ) ever installed. What it 
was like in the opulent Victorian days in 
the expert hands of Nicolini one can only 
imagine. In my time I have been the guest 
of many successful and wealthy artistes— 
Chaliapine, Gigli, Tetrazzini, Kreisler, 
Paderewski, Battistini, etc., but, always 
excepting Battistini, none seemed so secure 
or played the role of Grand Seigneur so 
easily as the Lady of Craig-y-Nos. 

Of Patti, outside the seventeen records 
found on the Gramophone Company’s 
Historic Catalogue, nothing tangible re- 
mains of her great achievements, only 
memories. It looked as though that very 
excellent tenor, her second husband, 
Nicolini, had left a more lasting monument 
when he financed the well-known Pagani 
Restaurant in Great Portland Street. But 
now a bomb, in the second winter of the 
war, has completely demolished _ this. 
** Thus is greatness but a gust of wind.” 

* x » 


AS a pendant to Mr. Gaisberg’s most welcome 

and valuable contribution to gramophone 
history, mention may be made of a remark in 
Mr. Potter’s article on Patti in THE Gramo- 
PHONE of October, 1934. He wrote the follow- 
ing: “‘. . . After much persuasion, and in the 
light of the definite advances in recording, she 
finally consented to make a trial, and later in 
1905 H.M.V. (sic) took their apparatus to 
remote Craig-y-Nos. . . .”’This preliminary 
trial seems to be confirmed by an article 
appearing in the trade journal Gramophone 
News of February, 1906, which also shows a 
similar procedure in the case of Melba nearly 
two years earlier. This is what it said: 

*. . . All the world knows now how we 
made a record of a message from Mme Melba 
to her father in far-off Australia, and how 
delighted the diva was with the result. Hence 
the Melba records. By command of the 
trustees of the British Museum, among whom 
are H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and others, we 
recently made a record of the voice of Mme 
Adelina Patti. It was our proud privilege 
to take these records to Craig-y-Nos Castle 
the Baroness’ home in Wales. When it came 
to placing Home, Sweet Home on the Castle 
gramophone we confess to one of the most 
anxious moments of our life . . . ‘ Will I let 
my voice go out to the world that cannot hear 
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me ? Of course I will, since you can reproduce 
my voice in such a natural manner,’ was the 
answer to our question. Hence fourteen 
records to-day by Adelina Patti.” 

Never since, so far as I know, has this august 
*‘command” been mentioned. Is it wholly 
authentic ? 

These were the published records. The 
catalogue numbers of the first session are in 
unbroken series, but the gaps in the matrix 
numbers intriguingly suggest unpublished 
titles. 

Recorded Dec., 1905, issued Feb., 1906. 
03051 Voi che sapete. 

03052 Pur dicesti. 

03053 Home, Sweet Home. 

03054 Old Folks at Home. 

03055 Batti, batti. 

03056 Jewel Song. 

03057 Kathleen Mavoureen (superseded in 
' 1907 by the 1906 re-recording). 

La Serenata. Do. 

Robin Adair. 

Si vous n’avez rien a me dire. 

Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 

Last Rose of Summer. 

03063 On Parting. 

03064 Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town. 

Recorded in 1906, issued in Feb., 1907. 
03078 Kathleen Mavourneen. 
03079 La Serenata. 

03082 Casta Diva. 

03083 Connais-tu le pays ? 
03084 Ah! non credea. 
03085 La Calesera. 


03058 
03059 
03060 
03061 
03062 
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The last of these titles was the only one to be 
sung by Patti in Spanish. It was withdrawn 
almost as soon as published, and, very curiously, 
it was not included in the advance notices to the 
trade in Gramophone News of February, 1907. 
Of all these records it is a matter of general, if 
not universal, agreement that Pur dicesti was 
the masterpiece. It lay well within Patti's 
range at that date, and only those who have 
sung it for themselves will fully appreciate the 
extent of her art. Otherwise, Si vous n’avez— 
a simple thing—must have. been Patti’s very 
self, and is perfectly recorded. The famous— 
or notorious—Home, Sweet Home will be some- 
what too sophisticated for some, and will 
remind others more of the brilliant scene of 
Rosina’s singing “lesson”? in Jl Barbiere than 
of the humble homestead. 


It is doubtful whether all is yet known about 
the unpublished titles. There were two Gounod 
Ave Marias, inevitably ruined for the con- 
temporary soundbox by the attack on the high 
note. Infinitely better is J] Bacio, though the 
manner and style are slightly fussy, and the 
reason for its non-publication is less clearly 
understandable. 


Much ingenuity has been used to render the 
Patti records more amenable to reproduction, 
and if the voice is made to appear more remote 
they are still historical documents perpetuating 
the most amazing singing career in the entire 
history of song. ; 


P. G. Hursr 





BEHIND THE NEEDLE—XXxXII 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


— writing last month’s story of the 
Beethoven Centenary I have come 
across some notes of the “ howlers ” perpe- 
trated by the children in our essay com- 
petition, and one or two of these are so 
good that they deserve to be saved from 


oblivion. One, writing of the Fifth Sym- 
phony, said: “Beethoven wrote some 
funny music about Kate knocking at the 
door. He was deaf and could not hear, so 
she went on knocking all through the 
piece.” A little fellow of ten wrote: 
** Beethoven was a compositor. He was 
fond of music and of great poverty, so he 
made grammerphone records for a living 
and died poor. They sent him a hundred 
pounds to make him die happy, saying 
with his fleeting breath, God bless them 
good fellows in London.” Another young 
essayist said: ‘“ Beethoven was born in the 
worst house in Germany.” 

But while the Beethoven Centenary was 
being carried into effect, other activities 
had not ceased. For in January we had 
ventured upon our first recording of a 
theatre production in a theatre. It was the 
“Charlot Show ” at the Prince of Wales, 
and although it did not have a record- 
breaking run, it was noteworthy for intro- 
ducing to the stage (and to records) the 
then very juvenile star, Jessie Matthews. 
The same month came “ Princess Charm- 
ing ” with Delysia and W. H. Berry. The 
latter must have experienced a slight nos- 
talgia, for he had been recording twenty 
years before! Other shows which brought 
famous stars to electric recording were 


* Lido Lady” in March, with Phyllis 
Dare, Jack Hulbert and Cicely Court- 
neidge ;. and in June, “ Lady Luck ” with 
Phyllis Monkman, Leslie Henson and 
Laddie Cliff. These, of course, were almost 
entirely West End successes—intended for 
the customers of London dealers and 
stores, for with wireless yet to make its full 
appeal these artists and their shows were 
not the household words throughout the 
country that they are to-day. 


Compared with these ephemeral produc- 
tions, we could but envy the good fortune 
of H.M.V. in their presentation of Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas, beginning with the 
re-recording of ‘“‘ The Mikado ”’ launched 
in May. This, to be followed in due course 
by the others, was permanent light music, 
sure of its public year after year, ever- 
green. Wondering in what order of pre- 
cedence, and presumably therefore in order 
of importance, these light operas were 
issued, I see they came out thus. Headed 
first by ‘‘ The Mikado,” the others in turn 
were “‘ The Gondoliers,”’ ‘‘ Yeomen of the 
Guard,” “Pirates of Penzance,” 
* Tolanthe,” ‘“‘H.M.S. Pianafore’’ and 
** Patience.” 


It was this summer that the American 
Edison. Company produced a series of 
40-minute discs (at 15s. each) and 24- 
minute discs (at 10s. each) ; and it was 
hoped that this was the heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity of getting complete symphonies or 
quartets. But, instead, these long-playing 
records gave “ Recollections of Gilbert and 
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New records are scarcer and scarcer 
so get more out of the records you own 


A month or two back I suggested on this page that one can greatly 
enhance the joy of listening to records by following the music with full 
scores. 


Although by no means an original idea (THE GRAMOPHONE has recom- 
mended it for years), it has aroused quite a lot of new interest. 


I therefore give here a list of miniature scores, graded in three columns 
from the simple (left column) to the more complex (right column). There 
is not room to name all the scores available, but most of the great works 
are to be had. 


We can supply any score published ; and I look forward, not merely 
to more orders, but also to hearing that many a customer has discovered 
in his records much that he could discern only by seeing, at the same time 


as listening to, the music. 


FREDK. T. SMITH. 
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Quartet, Op. 50, No. 4 
Quartet, Op. 76, No. 3 
Quartet, Op. 3, No. 5 
Military Symphony ... 
Farewell Symphony... 
Drum Roll Symphony 
London Symphony ... 
Oxford Symphony ... 
Surprise Symphony’... 


MOZART 

Piano Concerto, G Major ... 
Quartet, F Major 

Quartet, D Major ... 

Oboe Quartet 

G Minor Piano Quartet 
Quintett (2 Violas), G Minor 
Clarinet Quintett , 
Serenade, G Major ... 


BEETHOVEN 

Quartet, Op. 18, No. 1 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 5 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 6 
Rasoumovsky Quartets, Op. 


59, Nos.1,2,3 ... 
Quartet, Op. 74 (The Harp) 





SCHUBERT 

| Trout Quintett 

| Symphony No. 5 
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BACH 

Brandenburg Concerto No. 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 


MOZART 

Haffner Symphony ... 
Linz Symphony 
Prague Symphony ... 
39th Symphony 

40th Symphony 
Jupiter Symphony ... 


: BEETHOVEN 
| Quartet, Op. 131 


Quartet, Op. 95 
Quartet, Op. 135 
Symphony No. 1 
Symphony No. 2 
Symphony No. 8 
Overture : Egmont... 
BRAHMS 

Piano Quartet, Op. 26 
Quartet, Op. 51, No. 1 
Quartet, Op. 51, No. 2 
Quintett, Op. 111 
Clarinet Quintett, Op. 115 


DVORAK 
Quintett, Op. 77 
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BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 3 (Eroica) .. 
Symphony No.4... 

Symphony No. 


Symphony No. 

Piano Concerto No. 5 

Overture, Leonora, No. 3.. 

Overture, Die Weihe Des 
Hauses 


BRAHMS 
Symphony No. 1 
Symphony No. 2 
Symphony No. 3 
Symphony No. 4 

St. Antony Variations 
Academic Festival Overture 
SCHUMANN 

4th Symphony 

Piano Concerto 
WAGNER 

Ride of Walkyries ... 
Trauermusik 


TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Symphony No. 4 

' Symphony No. 5 

| Symphony No.6... 

; Piano Concerto No. 1 
CESAR FRANCK 

Symphony , 

PROKOVIEV 

** Classical Symphony ” 


SIBELIUS 

Symphony No. 1 
Symphony No. 2 
| Symphony No. 5 
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x COLUMBIA FEBRUARY RECORDS x 





RAWICZ and LANDAUER 
Rhapsody in Blue. Gershwin arr. Rawicz 
ond en - - = = © © = “} patos 
ALBERT SANDLER TRIO 


The Night has Eyes- - - - - - - 
Ghosts of Old Vienna - - - - - “} beans 


Sfenka Razine weatentae 
Symphonic Poem (op. | 3) Salute to Russia 
| S f the S me C 
by Glazounov Song: Salute to Life: Laed of Freedom ¥edenz 
FIRST RECORDING BY Jimmy Leach and the : 
THE LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA NEW ‘‘ORGANOLIANS” 


Conducted by CONSTANT LAMBERT The Dicky Bird Hop - - - 
DX 1107-8 The Skaters’ Waltz- - - - 


xk k * 
| —_ FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
A selection of other Jine Russian Music and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
BORODIN St. Louis Blues; Crazy Rhythm - - FB 2862 
Prince lgor Overture - - - - = = = = = © DX 1078-9 


The Hallé Orchestra Cond. LESLIE HEWARD CARROLL GIBBONS 
GLAZOUNOV and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 


The Seasons Ballet - - - - - = = = LX 16-18 & LX29-30 Yankee Doodle Boy; Mary’s a grand 
Symphony Orchestra Cond. GLAZOUNOV : ! 
MEYTUSS old Name; Moonlight becomes You 


SeeeRetiiiiy kale anaxin ns ee Stars and Stripes for Ever - - - - one 
Orchestre Symphonique Cond. JULIUS EHRLICH Anchor’s Aweigh - Peels) 2) = 


MOSSOLOV VICTOR SILVESTER 


Steel Foundry — Symphony of Machines - - = = LB 17 ond tis Qeliraom Orchestra 


Orchestre Symphonique Cond. JULIUS EHRLICH 
MOUSSORGSKY Daybreak; Manhattan Serenade - - FR2890 


Gopak (arr. Liadov)- - - - +++ ++ - - DX 828 All | need is You; il come to You FB289! 
London Philharmonic Orchestra Cond. WALTER GOEHR 





























FB 2889 





PROKOFIEFF , HELP ! We want all your old and unwanted Columbia 
Classical Symphony inD - - - - = = = = = LX923-4 and Regal-Zonophone records. There is a great 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Cond. MITROPOULOS ————_ shortage of material for making new ones. Take 

Violin ConcertoinD - - - © © © © = = = LX4335 them to your nearest Record Dealer, he will 


SZIGETI and London Philharmonic Orch. Cond. SIR THOMAS BEECHAM make you an allowance for them. 
SHOSTAKOVITCH 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra - = - = = =DX 1049-5! 
EILEEN JOYCE and Hallé Orchestra Cond. LESLIE HEWARD 
STRAVINSKY 


Baiser delaFée - - - - = = = = = = = = DX949 
London Philharmonic Orchestra Cond. ANTAL DORATI 
Petrouchka—Ballet Scenes - = - = = = = =  £2173-5 


Symphony Orchestra Cond. STRAVINSKY 


TCHAIKOVSKY < Recor 
Symphony No. 4in F Minor - - = - = = DX 1096-1100 The OO Vlawe on 


The Hallé Orchestra Cond. CONSTANT LAMBERT 
Symphony No. 5in E Minor- - - = = = - = LX869-73 
London Philharmonic Orchestra Cond. SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
Sleeping Beauty Waltz - - = = = = = = = DXI079 
The Hallé Orchestra Cond. DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 
Hamlet—Fantasie Overture - - - = = = = = DXI101-2 
The Hallé Orchestra Cond. CONSTANT LAMBERT 
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Sullivan ” on one side and ‘‘ memories ” 
of Victor Herbert on the other, and 
“Carmen” and “ Aida” selections. But 
although a few of these discs may have 
filtered through to this country, they were, 
I believe, not seriously marketed here. 

The unpropitious month of June 1927 
was marked by two record events worth 
noting. One was shouted to the world for 
the freak it was and faded into insignificance 
when its noise had exhausted its listeners. 
The other was issued without fuss or 
publicity and came to be what I think 
must be regarded as the world’s most 
famous record fer se. 

The first was a recording of the Cup 
Final crowd of 92,000 in the Wembley 
Stadium singing “‘ Abide with Me” and 
“ Land of My Fathers.” There is no need 
to say more. It sold and sold for the freak 
it was, and then went the way of all its 
fellows. The other was the issue by H.M.V. 
of a record simply announced as C1329— 
Hear my Prayer, Part 1—Recit ; Hear my 
Prayer, Part 2—Air, “‘ Oh, for the Wings 
of a Dove. (Mendelssohn)—Choir of the 
Temple Church, London; organist, G. 
Thalben Ball; soloist, Master E. Lough. 
It was issued just as unostentatiously as the 
average standard title, but it was destined 
to become the most famous record in the 
world. The critics spoke highly of it: “ the 
greatest feature of the recording is the 
truly wonderful singing and reproduction 
of the solo boy.” It must have caught on 
almost at once, yet I was told at the time 
it was six months before it received any 
publicity. In other words, this Lough 
record, by its natural character, became 
the talk of the town and its own immediate 
publicity agent. It has gone on selling ever 
since, and although there may have been 


other records that have temporarily chal-~ 


lenged its sales figures, it continues to be 
the most famous record all the time. 

That same month H.M.V. ran a cele- 
bration of their own in honour of Elgar’s 
seventieth birthday (June 2) with records 
of his Second Symphony, excerpts from 
“The Dream of Gerontius’”’ and two 
chansons, all conducted by the composer. 

Indeed, the principal companies, H.M.V., 
Parlophone, Brunswick, Vocalion and our- 
selves, were now taking the issue of serious 
music more methodically than ever before, 
and with it the new recording was begin- 
ning to come into its own. Grand opera 
had great attention paid to it, and I doubt 
if any other one year could show a list of 
recording stars to compare with the issues 
of 1927 with such names as Andresen, 
Autori, Bettendorf, Bonci, Chaliapiv, 
D’Alessio, Fleta, Galeffi, Gigli, Granforte, 
Guglielmetti, Jeritza, Kiepura, Kipnis, 
Le ; Martinelli, Muratore, Pertile, 
Rethberg, ‘Schipa, Elizabeth Schumann, 
Cecil Sherwood, Stabile, Thill, and Eva 
Turner, 

This regeneration had its repercussion 
upon the B,B.C. who came under criticism 
for the poor artistic quality and interest of 
their gramophone programmes. It led to 
Christopher Stone being invited to submit 
programmes with suitable notes, though he 
himself did not present the records at first. 

We were still concerned with the popular 
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side of gramophone entertainment and 
herein had our own minor excitements. 
Two of these are worth noting. Debroy 
Somers, who, following Bert Ralton’s 
death in a hunting accident in South Africa, 
had been in command of the Savoy Bands, 
formed his own independent organisation 
and was put under contract. And we had 
the first of our big theatre successes in 
electric recording when, in June, we 
recorded “‘ The Desert Song ” on the stage 
of Drury Lane Theatre. I was present at 
most of these sessions. The stage was ready 
set for the first scene of the evening per- 
formance, but cleared on the O.P. side, so 
that the theatre orchestra, under Herman 
Finck, could play there instead of in the 
orchestral pit. The microphone was in the 
centre of the stage. The electric recording 
equipment was installed out of sight at the 
back of the deep stage—nearly a ton of it, 
for we had no mobile recording van such 
as H.M.V. had just then inaugurated. The 
excellent music of Romberg, which to-day 
shows no signs of being worn out (in spite 
of some critics of the time who endangered 
their reputations by declaring that they did 
not like the music very much), the popu- 
larity of the stars, Edith Day, Harry 


Welchman and Gene Gerrard, the glamour . 


of the famous old theatre, and the really 
** atmospheric ”’ recording—all these factors 
contributed to a good story to give the 
public, with a resulting boom in our Drury 
Lane “ Desert Song ” records. 

Debroy Somers’ engagement was a very 
excellent arrangement but it misfired in 
one direction. Somers is really too good, 
and perhaps too militarily-inclined, a musi- 
cian to shine first and foremost as a con- 
ductor of a dance band, for all his Savoy 
experience. His interests are wider. No 
one can surpass him in playing his own 
American, Scottish and other medley one- 
steps, but it is the rich, snappy, precise 
attack of the playing that is so engaging 
and attractive, not their rhythmic treat- 
ment as one-steps. His liking for the bril- 
liance of brass perhaps militated against 
the success of his dance records. For such 
a musician they should have been big 
sellers ; in fact they did very well because 
they were so correctly and well-played, but 
they only held their own. Not that it 
mattered, for Somers was infirfitely more 
useful in other orchestral directions. One 
only had to put up an idea to him and the 
result was invariably a selling title. 

I do not know of any like musician who 
was so receptive, so quick to appreciate and 
interpret the possibilities of an idea, so 
swift to see it as it would be expressed by 
his players, so workmanlike in his execution 
and so perfectly finished in his results. As 
instances of his genius in this way, there 
was his series of “‘ classics in cameo,” very 
concise versions of Beethoven’s Fifth, 
Schubert’s “‘ Unfinished,” and other sym- 


_ phonies brought down to a double-sided 


12-inch record. Many may not have 
agreed with the “ mutilation,” but none 
could complain that the work was not 
musicianly ; at least the record public 
liked them. 

Then there was the “ Stealing thro’ the 
Classics” series. One day, Raymund 
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Langley, just returned from a trip to 
Manchester for. a theatre first night, told 
me of a conversation among musical folk in 
the train. They were discussing the work 
of a well-known composer, and one said, 
* Well, his stuff always seems to me as if 
he’s stealing through the classics.” ‘‘ And,” 
said Langley, “‘ that struck me as a grand 
title for records, but I’m hanged if I can 
see how to use it.” It struck me the same 
way, and after a little thought I gave 
Langley the outline for six records under 
the covering title, dealing with symphonies, 
opera, ballet, oratorio, overtures and 
ballads—each record made up of excerpts 
literally “‘ stealing through the classics.” 
Langley passed the scheme to Debroy 
Somers and he made a fine job of the series. 
At the time of our present King’s Corona- 
tion, I devised the plan for two appropriate 
records—one ‘“‘ Empire Pageant,” a selec- 
tion of Empire airs ; and “‘ This England,” 
a selection of national airs opening and 
closing with “‘ Here’s a health unto His 
Majesty.” Debroy Somers arranged them, 
and his band made magnificent records of 
them. “ This England ” became so popular 
that the selection was published, and to-day 
it is a popular piece in orchestral and band 
repertoire. To my mind, although he has 
done so well, Debroy Somers has not yet 
found the big job where all his talents can 
be appreciated and applied. 

We are really on little more than a 
‘How are you ?” acquaintance, so my 
speculation is entirely independent. But 
given the opportunity and the scope, 
Debroy Somers will, I believe, yet make a 
big place for himself in music. 

The summer artistic sensation was the 
arrival of the Chauve Souris company of 
Russian players at the Vaudeville Theatre. 
Their leader was Nikita Bailieff, who acted 
as compere, delivering droll introductory 
remarks in a delightful, execrable broken 
English. The company originally played 
in the Bat Theatre, Moscow, and had come 
to London after a phenomenally .successful 
world tour. Among their most successful 
items was a mimed performance of the 
** Little Wooden Soldiers,” and a lovely 
song called “ Grief,” based on the Chopin 
Etude in E major, Op. 10, No. 3. This 
melody, some twelve years later, was re- 
discovered and issued under the title 
“‘ Tristesse ” and popularly sung as “ So 
Deep is the Night.” The Chauve Souris 
was recorded with Bailieff in his part as 
compere on the stage of the theatre and 
the records were a complete commercial as 
well as an artistic success. 


(To be continued) 


Vita Brevis, Ars -—We acknowledge 
with thanks a number of letters from readers 
approving and offering suggestions in con- 
nection with this article (January). There is 
much understandable duplication of thought 
so, instead of printing them, they have been 
passed on to Compton Mackenzie to be dealt 
with en mass at the appropriate time when, as 
we all hope, the proposed national Academy 
of recorded music may be viewed in more 
ripened form. Meantime, all comments on 
the article and the project will be welcomed.— 
Ep. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Toronto Symphony Orchestra (E. 
MacMillan): Pomp and Circum- 
stance Marches Nos. 1 and 2 
(Elgar), H.M.V. (C3328 (12 ins., 
5s. gd.) 

Recorded in a hall of rather unusual 
quality, this approximates more to the type 
of production favoured in America than 
to the somewhat more cosy, intimate style 
we like, even in big-voiced music. Some 
of the sounds are not as pure as I should 
like to have them. Volume and general 
impressiveness are strikingly high. 

The conductor, Sir Ernest MacMillan 
(b. 1893, a son of the manse), was until 
recently the head of the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music. He remains con- 
ductor of the best-known Canadian orches- 
tra. In the last war he was interned in 
Germany, where he passed the Oxford 
Mus.D. examination, and conducted a 
Ruhleben prisoners’ performance of The 
Mikado. Back in Canada, he played the 
organ, and in 1926 became an academic 
Principal, as noted. He was over here some 
time ago, conducting. 

Some of the fiddle detail gets rather 
hidden, in No. 1. I should not like to have 
to march at that speed; but then, my 
soldiering days are long past: we once 
tried, as a Rifle battalion, to march at the 
special fast Riflemen’s pace, but in 1918 we 
were getting a lot of old men (in the 
Army’s sense), and after one fantastic 
parade the C.O. gave it up as a bad job, 
and thereafter we behaved like ordinary 
kk 

The other march is also a crackerjack, 
as to volume and pace, but I feel that the 
music loses something of its breadth, so. It 
is nice to have our Dominion’s orchestra 
thus joining hands wtth us, and the effect 
on all counts is certainly thrilling, but I 
think that chamber needs re-considering. 

It is with a slight pang that one reads, 
from a little lower down in North America, 
the reflection of our good friend Reed, 
Editor of the American Music Lover, about 
these marches’ being a “‘ hangover from 
the Victorian era,”’ with strains ‘‘ smacking 
of a Toryism”’ which democratic America 
does not relish. I’m afraid we cannot 
dissociate the gay swagger of forty years 
ago from the sort of outlook that then 
seemed to open for Imperialism. Yet who 
would have grudged Elgar his rumbustious, 
stylish marches ?—which may have been 
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part of that “J’ll show ’em!” feeling 
which, we know, the somewhat neglected 
composer felt (he told us that this expression 
was in the finale of the Enigma). And Reed, 
of course, knows us well enough to set into 
its historical background the too optimistic 
spirit of those dead days. Of course, in 
war-time we need, many of us, to keep up 
our spirits by heartiness (audi the B.B.C.: 
but one seems, there, to see dangerous 
ghosts hovering near). And a good tune 
is never amiss. Elgar’s idea in 1901 was to 
produce marches that could both be heard 
as concert pieces, and marched to. He 
chose as a motto for the series (the others 
came out in 1905, 1907 and 1930) Lord de 

Tabley’s March of Glory, with lines such 

as Rosa Newmarch used to quote in the 

old Prom. programmes : 

** Like a proud music that draws men to die 
Madly upon the spears in martial esctasy, 
A measure that sets heaven in all their 

veins 
And iron in their hands. 


The banners of my faith most gaily swing 
Moving to victory with solemn noise, 
With worship and with conquest, and the 
voice of myriads,” 
well, we must not complain. It was of the 
period ; we have done all the girding at 1901 
that seems useful. We might get on with 
post-war girding-up. 


Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Lambert): Stenka Razine—Sym- 
phonic Poem, Op. 13 (Glazounov). 
Columbia DX1107-8 (12 ins., 11s. 6d.) 


My white-label pressings lack the first 
side. The other three give a capital impres- 
sion of the recording’s clarity, equality, and 
‘* stereoscopic ”’ vividness. I do not think 
I have heard this orchestra before. I like 
its style, as so far heard. It is spoken of in 
one mention, I see, as ‘‘ new.”? Doubtless 
we shall be hearing it again, in music of 
more varied qualities than this hearty, 
but scarcely subtle, stuff, written when 
Glazounov was about twenty. He had 
written his first symphony at sixtéen ; one 
thinks of Mendelssohn’s amazing youth: 
this composer showed something of the 
same brilliance, up to the age of forty, but 
he never went as far as early hopes sug- 
gested he might. He repeated himself. 
Naturally his Stenka shows what the older 
men had been doing (for in 1885, Stenka’s 
date, Moussorgsky was dead, Borodin had 
but two years to live, and Rimsky had 
written his third symphony and The Snow 
Maiden). 


There are songs about Stenka, and the 


Don Cossacks Choir used to sing one of 
them, I recall. He was, I read, one of the 
earlier (seventeenth century) Cossacks, who, 
when the Republic was put down, revolted, 
was pardoned, but again became, as he 
declared. the enemy of the Tsar and the 
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friend of the people. I don’t know the 
rights and wrongs of it all ; but it seems that 
he became a robber, was finally taken and 
broken on the wheel, in 1672. His name, 
it seems, was Stephen (Stenka for short) 
Timofeevich. The programme of the piece 
directs our minds to the Volga, and then 
to the hero, who ravaged up and down its 
banks in a canoe whose sails were of silk, 
the oars tipped with gold. Ina brocaded tent 
was the spoil, and chief ofit was a maiden— 
a captured Persian Princess. One day 
she told the crew of an old dream of their 
chief’s death, their own imprisonment, and 
of her death by drowning in the river. 
This came true. When surrounded, Stenka 
cried that never had he made a gift to the 
river which had borne him so Iong. Today 
he will give her the most precious of — 
treasures—the princess. So, he casts her 
to her death, and his comrades, singing a 
hymn to the glory of the chief, throw them- 
selves upon the Tsar’s soldiers. But in 
vain, as we have heard. : 

Thus we have first the river, immense, 
broad, quiet, and some suggestion, pro- 
bably, of its human surroundings, one 
theme being part of the Volga Boatmen’s 
Song we know so well. The character of 
Stenka is suggested, and my dise soon takes 
up a clarinet theme: for the princess, I 
presume. We keep up some sense of the 
rocking of the boat. The Volga, its song, 
and the noise of growing excitement occupy 
most of side 3; perhaps there is here 
mental conflict, too; but we find a taste 
of the rather bovine style of this composer. 
On the last side is a good clash of arms, the 
princess’ tune again, a pause, a trembling 
of strings, and the catastrophe and the 
final desperate: charge into battle. For its 
date the despair and fury of the scene stand 
well in the Russo-Lisztian succession. 


Moscow State Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Ivanov): Intermezzo on Kazakh 
Airs and Finale of the Dance Suite 
(Rakov). Decca M528 (10 ins., 4s. 8d.) 


The Intermezzo is the kind of engaging 
trifle one puts on several times on end, for 
pleasure. The recording is sharp-set, a 
little rough, but full and fresh-airy. The 
middle section has an appealing little 
tune, and the liveliness is sure to be cap- 
tivating. Though the material offers no 
very special features, the frank enjoyment 
in it should please anybody. 

The Kazakh S.S.R. is one of the eleven 
federal States named in the U.S.S.R. new 
constitution of 1936. The country, over 
twenty-two times the size of England, has 
the Caspian Sea on its west. The people, 
I read, have numerous Turkish affinities. 
The Finale makes vigorous play with a few 
strong rhythms, and has one short passage 
of rather exotic melody, scored in a shrill 
manner that we suppose to be character- 
istic of some region:, heaven knows how 
many kinds of music this enormous realm 
provides! The idiom in general is by no 
means ‘‘ modern,” and the recording of this 
piece sounds slightly thin: but not knowing 
the orchestra or the score, one cannot say 
whether this is a part of the regional style. 
The brisk self-confidence of the music is 


‘ 
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certainly prepossessing, and I should think 
the record is a good sample of that 
optimistic art that the U.S.S.R. has 
encouraged. It gives an impression of 
the keen, incisive, hew-to-the-line spirit 
that we so amply admire in other aspects 
of our allies’ life. 
W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Moura Lympany (piano): Preludes 
No. 15 in E minor, Op. 32, No. 4 
and No. 16 in G major, Op. 32, 
No. 5. Decca K1029 (12 ins., 5s. gd.) 


Miss Lympany plays the well-known 
G major Prelude acceptably if not with 
great imagination and does fairly well with 
the E minor on the reverse. She has not 
got Rachmaninov’s unforgettable staccato 
and so the music loses some of its character. 
The recording is quite good. 


Clifford Curzon (piano): Petrarch, 
Sonnet, No. 104 (Liszt). Decca M527 
(10 ins., 4s. 8d.) 


The 104th Sonnet by Petrarch describes 
the bewildered fervour of a lover who 
hardly knows what he is doing or where 
he is. I am equally bewildered by this 
recording. From what edition is Mr. 
Curzon playing ? Whatever it is it differs 
substantially from the music given in the 
complete edition of Liszt’s works published 
by Breitkopf and Hartel (Vol. V, Book 2). 
Will someone throw a light on this ? 

The pianist gives full value to the 
impassioned music and now that the 
beautiful 123rd Sonnet has been deleted 
one is particularly glad to have at least 
one of the three in recorded form. Apart 
from a rather thin treble the recording is 
good and registers a very sensitive per- 
formance. 


Hephzibah and Yehudi Menuhin (piano 
and violin): Sonata in F major 
K376 (Mozart). H.M.V. DB3552-3 
(12 ins., 17s. 3d.) 


The F major violin and piano sonata, 
K377 (with the slow movement in variation 
form) was recorded by Simon Goldberg and 
Lili Kraus for the second volume of the 
Mozart Chamber Music Society (Parlo- 
phone), the present one, K376, in the same 
key is printed immediately before it in the 
Breitkopf and Harte! complete edition. 
It is a work of slighter substance than its 
companion and on paper looks as if it 
might amount to very little. Actually the 
music is full of charm and humour. The 
Rondo, in particular, is delightfully fanci- 
ful. In ordinary hands the sonata might 
sound woefully dull and pointless but 
Menuhin, if not his sister, brings a fine 
sense of style to bear. on it, with most 
charming results. Hephzibah plays cleanly 
and is in the picture, but not as completely 
as her brother.. Tone and balance are good 
even though the recording could have been 
of the more intimate kind achieved by 
Kraus and Goldberg. ; A.R, 
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Fleet Street Choir. Heraclitus, Op. 
110, No. 4, Coelos Ascendit Hodie, 
Op. 38 (Stanford). Ave Verum 
Corpus (Byrd). Decca Kuro18 
(12 ins., 5s. gd.) 

This record contains a really splendid 
choice of music. Stanford’s setting of 
Cary’s moving words is one of his best and 
most loved part-songs His Latin motet is 
new to me, but having heard it I certainly 
endorse an enthusiastic description of the 
work given to me by a Canadian airman. 
It is a massive and magnificent piece of 
writing culminating in a thrilling final 
cadence. This Canadian has not learnt to 
sneer at Parry and Stanford. It is time 
some of us learnt not to do so. 

Byrd’s ‘‘ Ave Verum”’ is, to my mind, 
one of that great composer’s most beautiful 
motets. It is a‘most moving expression of 
religious emotion, the music of a man who 
believes. 

The performance of these grand works is 
excellent: always musicianly, the inter- 
pretation carefully thought out, the balance 
good, except for a rather thin quality of 
tone in the soprano department. More 
weight is needed there. The recording is 
admirable. I hope this record will have as 
wide a circulation as possible. We need 
plenty of such music in these days. A.R. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with Orchestra: 
None but the Weary Heart, Op. 6, 
No. 6 (Goethe-Tchaikovsky-Meyer) ; 
No More [Il be Singing, Op. 6, No. 
2  (Tysh-Tchaikovsky) : both in 
English. Parlophone RO20518 (10 ins., 
5s. gd.). 

The two Tchaikovsky songs were written 
while the composer was still practically a 
student, having at last made up his mind 
that, come what may, he would forsake the 
study of the law for the more congenial 
study of music. 

None but the Weary Heart has outlived the 
majority of the songs of which he composed 
over a hundred, and it has been recorded 
again and again. The much less known 
No More I'll be Singing is quite as attractive 
and distinctly more Ru:sian in character. 
Both are melancholy and their rather sad 
melodic line suits Tauber’s style, but I 
found his habit of abruptly suppressing his 
volume of tone at unexpected moments 
rather irritating. Nevertheless, it is as 
good a record as we have had from him 
for some time. 


Sergei Lemeshev (tenor) : Like a Night- 
ingale of Passage, and Zoya Gaidai 
and Platonov (vocal duet): A Girl 
Stood in the Entry. Decca F8253 
(10 ins., 3s. 7d.). 

The Russian folk song, Like a Nightingale 
of Passage and the duet, A Girl Stood in the 
Entry, are very welcome. The latter (also a 
folk melody) has a lilting, dancing rhythm. 
Sergei Lemeshev, who sings the solo num- 
ber, has a fine voice, reminiscent of Smir- 
nov’s silky quality except when he forces it. 
Then he coarsens and it loses its magic. 
Forcing seems to.be a habit with Russian 
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singers of the soprano and tenor class, but 
their mezzo singing is superlatively good. 
The record is a novelty and well worth 
having. 


Astra Desmond (contralto), Gerald 
Moore (piano): Damask Roses, 
Op. 12, No. 3. Love’s Philosophy, 
Op. 3, No. 1 (Roger Quilter) ; When 
the Swallows Homeward Fly 
(Maude Valerie White). Decca M524 
(10 ins., 4s. 8d.). 

Damask Roses is rather 4 self-conscious 
little art song, and although it is quite nice 
and all that, it reflects Quilter’s manner- 
isms rather than his originality. Its com- 
panion, Love’s Philosophy, is, however, one 
of his happiest inspirations, and both 
singer and accompanist give a delightful 
performance. 

On the other side of this record I was 
glad to see once again the name of Maude 
Valerie White. She was a born song writer, 
with a style that lay about midway between 
the drawing-room ballad and the lied. Her 
best songs were very good indeed. When 
the Swallows Homeward Fly is a good example 
of her more “ ballady ” type, and I would 
plead for some more of her more serious 
ones. A pleasant record, and very good 
value. 


Roy Henderson (baritone), Ivor Newton 
(piano): Sea Fever (Masefield-Ire- 
land) ; The Soldier (Brooke-Ireland). 
Decca M526 (10 ins., 4s. gd.). 

Sea Fever seems to be getting another 
recording habit, and although Roy Hender- 
son sings it well enough, one is more in- 
terested to hear what Ireland does with 
Rupert Brooke’s fine lines. I found myself 
listening rather to the words than to the 
music, and came to the conclusion that the 
words have it. Henderson sings both songs 
clearly, but rather heavily. 


Anne Ziegler (soprano), Webster Booth 
(tenor) with Orchestra: Love Me 
To-night: To-morrow, both from 
“The Vagabond King” (Hooker- 
Friml). H.M.V. Bg311 (10 ins., 4s. 8d.). 


Tuneful singing and clearness of words 
are always to be expected from these 
popular artists, and adds greatly to the 
enjoyment of these duets. Anne Ziegler and 
Webster Booth have long been stage part- 
ners, and will, I am told, be appearing 
together in a revival of “ The Vagabond 
King.”’ The accompaniments are good and 
the recording first class. 


B.B.C. Singers: conductor, Leslie Wood- 
gate, introduced by Dr. J. W. Welch: 
Canticles: Magnificat (Attwood) ; 
Nunc Dimittis (Walmisley) ; Psalm 
15, Lord, who shall dwell in Thy 
Tabernacle (Kelway); Psalm 16, 
Preserve me, O God (Pye). H.M.V. 
Bg308 (10 ins., 4s. 8d.). 

The latest record in the series, The 
Psalms We Sing leaves little to be desired. 
It is in the same class as the previous issues, 
but it struck me that there is a tendency to 
insist on perfection of technique at the 
expense of the intensely human side of these 
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ancient sacred songs. The result is, at 
times, a thought precious, but as examples 
of unaccompanied singing and perfect 
diction they are really extraordinary. I 
am sure that these records will find their 
way into many homes. 


RE-REVIEWS 


As A.R., now, to our comfort, a pillar of 
the B.B.C., is at present unable to under- 
take more work, I am, at his request, 
including in these Re-Reviews a few of the 
piano and chamber music favourites. Most 
of these records I have not heard before ; 
and as with the orchestral ones, I hear 
them all without (except in any instance 
particularly referred to, where it may have 
been interesting to turn up former reviews 
for some point of fact), considering what I 
or others may have said about them earlier. 
For those who may be newcomers to our 
circle of readers, I would add, as I have 
done before when on this job, that we aim 
to cover only recordings that have already 
been reviewed once here ; and that, as the 
number of recordings of favourite works 
increases, the Editor simply must make a 
choice of perhaps three, per work (not 
least because all the records have to be 
sent considerable distances back and forth : 
and breakages, both by post and rail, are 
something fierce, these days). 

It would obviously be an advantage if 
these Re-reviews could be undertaken in 
the only place where extra copies of all 
records are gathered—at Barra. My hope 
is that the Chief may sometime be able to 
undertake this onerous job. We shall see. 

Our choice of recordings to re-review by 
no means implies that others, not selected, 
are necessarily much or at all inferior ; 
simply, choosing one or two sets because 
we must, we decide that these are sufficiently 
representative of diverse styles in recording 
and performance. Other people, naturally, 
would have other preferences. Happy is 
the reader (I often‘envy him) who KNOWS 
which is “ the best”! For him, it is. For 
others, possibly not ? These selections are 
obviously not made for him, but for those 
who wish to have another opinion. The 
more opinions they can get, the better, 
obviously. Therefore I hope they will do 
their best to hear both the recordings and 
as many opinions of them as possible. No 
one man can hope to suit everybody. I 
am humbly thankful to say that I’ve never 
tried to, being a fond disciple of Mr. Dooley, 
and recalling his remark that a certain 
matter of dubiety was “ what Father Kelly 
calls a case of mayhem et chew ’em. That’s 
Latin, Hinnissy, an’ it manes what’s one 
man’s food is another man’s pizen.”” How 
true, even of lovely stuff like music. But 
let us seek no case of mayhem (if the word 
be unfamiliar, please look up, and when 
found, make a note of). 


SCHUMANN’S “CARNIVAL ” 
Hess. H.M.V. C3008, 9, 10. 
Rachmaninov. H.M.V. DB1413, 4; 5- 
Cortot. DBr1252, 3, 4. 

Arrau. Parlo. R20448-50. 
There is also a set, orchestrated (i. PAD., 
Goossens), very comely and pleasant for 


H.D.R. 
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those who want the ballet reminiscences 
(C2916, 7, 8). I don’t, in Carnival, seek the 
mightiest clang. We are in the world of 
Chopin’s piano, not the nine-foot concert 
grand and Bartokian percussion, for which 
I have never had a frantic passion, where 
romantic music is concerned. Besides, 
Schumann’s characters seem to ask a 
certain delicacy of limning; his own 


feminine side is among the clearest of the - 


elements. Fanny Davies said of Schumann’s 
style that it had as a leading quality “ the 
long-drawn deep-breathing melody in one 
long line, with one idea all through. . . ” 
Eusebius, in fact. “‘ Then, consider the great 
rhythmical varieties—rhythms obvious and 
rhythms not obvious, but of equal import- 
ance—beautiful waves of melodious flow, 
not only in the melodies themselves, but 
in the passage-writing ; the extraordinary 
wealth and fineness of the inner voices, 
which, though they have sometimes to be 
looked for, are ‘all there,’ and which 
play a most significant part: and the 
manifold imitations, which ... have a 
particular charm of their own.” “ He is 
mystical . . . he is intimate, exhilarating, 
he can be child-like, and his world also con- 
tains much humour.” Fanny was a 
delicious Schumannite. I look, then, for 
as much of that essence as recording of the 
piano can give. Of these sets, Arrau’s is 
the newest. His approach does not very 
much attract me. As ever, those who dote 
on the “‘ best ” tone will probably choose 
him. In interpretation, other players suit 
my ideas better. There are some charming 
moments, but also some over-laying-on of 
butter (e.g., start of side 2), and a capricious- 
ness (side 1, for example) that seems 
rather wild. 

A frequent weakness in playing such 
romantic music is getting out of time— 
whereby the dread word rubato takes on 
its literal meaning, ‘‘ robbery,” not that 
which Chopin so aptly described as the 
wavering of sunlight through the leaves, 
gently stirred by the breeze. Arrau is 
somehow brittle in style (not tone). There 
are charming nooks of poesy, but it’s too 
capricious : sometimes unsettled, sometimes 
conventional. Not a perfect piece of 
Schumannism—or of inner-partism. On 
the whole, then, I incline to one of the older 
recordings. 

The organisation of the rubato, in its 
fullest form, is best, to my ear, in Hess. 
Yet at his best, as in the start of side 2 
(Eusebius: always a _ good  test-place) 
Cortot is excellent—better than R. or A. 
In Coquette R. is too explosive—a tendency 
throughout. The poetry exhales best, for 
me, in Hess: the brilliance, perhaps, in R. 
Hess’s tone, as recorded, is not quite so 
gay: slightly dark (in comparison, that is, 
with R.’s). That makes a section like 
Estrella particularly effective, in 
Papillons seems to me too fast, in R. So 
does the finale. Cortot’s tone, as recorded, 
is a trifle tubby. But he never has recorded 
ideally : never so well as he plays. He will 
remain, I suppose, a musician’s pianist, 
rather than a popular idol. For brilliance 
of tone, R. For interpretation, H. and C. 
In spots, A. These are averagings : they go 
up and down—individual swings and 
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roundabouts. Rarely such a thing, in 
these judgings, as a roundabout that merely 
goes round-and-round! I wish there were. 
They, too, go up-and-down. Rather 
giddifying. W.R.A. 


WHERE IS THE FEDERATION ? 


T His question has been asked so often 
recently that the time has come when an 
explanation is due both to old and new readers 
of THE GRAMOPHONE who are interested in the 
gramophone society movement. The National 
Federation of Gramophone Societies was the 
direct outcome of a questionnaire sent early in 
1936 by the (then) newly-formed Gillingham 
(Kent) Society to all other societies known to 
be in existence at that time. Answers-revealed 
that all was not well with the society movement 
and many suggestions were made that some _ 
sort of affiliation might save the situation. 
Therefore in July, 1936, the Federation was 
formed, and from then until the outbreak of 
war it moved from strength to strength. Many 
new societies came into being, an advice 
bureau and a lending library of records were 
formed, a panel of lecturers was set up, neigh- 
bouring societies exchanged visits, and (above 
all) strong contacts were made with the manu- 
facturers-and leading dealers in the gramophone 
trade. Perhaps the highest spot reached was 
the organisation of the week-end conference 
on ‘* The Gramophone and its Repertoire,” 
held in November, 1938, at Hoddesdon. Since 
then, the Federation may seem to have faded 
and have been forgotten. Actually this is far 
from the truth. 

It must be remembered that the work of the 
Federation just prior to the war began to swell 
to unusual proportions—so much so that the 
possibility of opening a London office had to be 
faced. On the other hand, the funds were small 
and all the work was done by two or three keen 
enthusiasts in their spare time. The outbreak 
of war not only separated these enthusiasts, but 
robbed them of the spare time they devoted to 
these voluntary efforts. It was inevitable that 
the active side of Federation work should cease. 
The record library scheme, which was gaining 
rapid popularity in 1939, had to be suspended 
for the duration ; lecturers felt no longer able 
to help ; neighbouring societies lost touch for a 
variety of reasons; and contacts made with 
manufacturers and dealers seemed to snap. 
Only the advice bureau continued, first through 
the Secretary in Gillingham (though that link 
is now broken), and also through the Chair- 
man, whose movements have been so varied 
that he has eluded many of his would-be 
pursuers. 

The Federation is not dead: it is merely 
dormant until normal times return. Societies 
old and new have offered subscriptions, but 
these have been refused until such times as the 
Federation can give something in exchange. 
Nevertheless, any society may (if it wishes) 
announce that it is affiliated to the N.F.G.S., 
so long as it first seeks permission. And any 
group, new or old, may have advice on a 
variety of matters concerning gramophone 
societies merely by writing to the Chairman, 
N.F.G.S., The School House, Sheriff Hutton, 
York. 

It is a thousand pities that the phenomenal 
progress made by the Federation during its 
three years’ activity cannot continue during the 
war. Particularly so as the number of new 
societies had grown so large recently among the 
civil population, the civil defence, and the 
defence services. The opportunity for building 
up a mighty federation is at present unique: 
this opportunity must not be allowed to slip 
in the general confusion that may possibly 
arise immediately war is over. 
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BRUNSWICK 


Chicago Rhythm Kings (Am.) 
** I’ve Found a New Baby (Palmer, Williams) 


(Am. Brunswick 4001) 

** There'll Be Some Changes Made (Higgins, 
Overstreet) (V by Red McKenzie) 
(Am. Brunswick 4001) 

(Brunswick 03413—4s. 8d.) 

Probably Frank Teschemacher (cl); Milton 
**Mezz Mezzrow ’’ Mesirow (ten); ‘* Muggsy ’’ 
Spanier (cornet); Joe Sullivan (p); Eddie Condon 
(bjo); Jim Lannigan (6); Gene Krupa (ds). 1928. 

Both these recordings, originally released 
here on Brunswick 01739 in, if I remember 
rightly, 1934, are now re-issued in the “‘ Golden 
Era Jazz Series,” and that means they are 
what in certain circles have come to be de- 
scribed as “‘ classics ” of jazz. 

They are, Harry Sarton of the Decca Com- 
pany tells me, among the most frequently re- 
requested of all the so-called “ classic jazz” 
cut-outs. 

What I want to know is: Why? 

This question is prompted, of course, by, and 
therefore brings up once again, yet another— 
the age-old but evergreen query of what there 
isin this old-time jazz that makes some people 
go chasing it with such fanatical fervour. 

To save you what can only be an acute 
headache, I’ll give you without any delay the 
answer to this second question—at any rate as 
I see it. 

And for the benefit of the gentleman who 
apparently doesn’t quite realise that one must 
to some extent be governed by the degree of 
familiarity with a subject one’s readers are 
likely to have, and sends me letters every month 
asking why I sometimes deal with records 
differently in THE GRAMOPHONE from the way 
I deal with them in another paper, the answer 
shall be exactly the same as I have given in the 
other paper. 

It is a rather lengthy answer, but the matter 
is one which inevitably concerns everybody’s 
outlook on jazz, therefore it is high time it was 
examined in something like adequate detail. 
So here goes: 

Leaving out the interest that anything old 
has for those who like collecting things purely 
as museum pieces, there remains the fact that 
this old-time jazz has been glamourised out of 
all sense of proportion by certain critics and 
others who like to make themselves appear 
erudite by telling us that they lived in the days 
when it was all happening. A certain section of 
the younger generation therefore thinks it 
smart and superior to display what it thinks is its 
understanding of this earlier jazz to its con- 
temporaries, whose taste have been led too far 
in the other direction by all the so-called swing 
that is the fashion of the present day. , 

Not that I wish to suggest, mind you, that 
this “ period ” jazz had not plenty that was 
worth considering even when one does not give 
it the added benefit of a comparison with the 
more modern article. 

It was the genuine thing, unadulterated by 
all the tricks and artifice which have since 
almost completely robbed it of its identity. It 
had the advantage of being usually for the most 
part the Negro conception of something created 
by the naturally musical Negro race. 

I will go further and say that it was sincere— 
at least to the extent that it believed in itself. 
And it certainly had a right to believe in itself. 
It was the beginning of something quite new in 
folk music. It not only had something new to 
say, but, finding that something could not be 
said adequately in any of the then current 
musical ways of saying things, started to work 
out a new musical language. 

But—and this is the point—the language, 
being in its infancy, was too often little better 
than kindergarten prattle, musicianly speaking. 
The would-be orators just hadn’t had time to 
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develop their means of expression. They had 
the feeling, but their technique was so immature. 

And when I say “ technique ” I mean more 
than the mere ability to push down the right 
keys on instruments. I mean the greater power 
which alone can knock the “ie” off Artie 
and leave art. And by Artie I don’t mean only 
Artie Shaw. You can spell it arty if you like, 
and it still work the same way, except that 
you’ve got to get rid of a “ y.” 

You'll see what I am driving at if you listen 
with any real sense of musical understanding to 
what goes on in these Chicago Rhythm Kings’ 
re-issues. 

Let’s take the great Teschemacher first. 

Leaving out the fact that he hasn’t such a 
great technique, and that his intonation isn’t 
always accurate, because, as I’ve said; we are 
looking for bigger things than the mere ability 
to play an instrument academically accurately, 
what are we left with? 

The answer is: Instinctive feeling, but 
muddled thinking. There is no logical con- 
tinuity in what he plays, no sequential (let alone 
constructive) development of plot. He just plays 
whatever momentarily comes into his head, and 
then forgets it. Some phrases are good, some 
just valueless, and none has any relation to the 
other. And that goes for his solos as well as his 
work in the collective improvisations. 

The same remarks apply to Mezzrow—only 
more so, because his greater lack of technique 
limits even more obviously his presentation 
of his ideas. 

Among the inadequacies of the rhythm 
section is lack of bite and harmonic richness, 
and if you can’t spot the cause before you come to 
Sullivan’s solo in Baby, you will when you do. 
There is no incisiveness in his touch. 

Perhaps this is of importance mainly in his 


work as member of the rhythm section. But - 


if it is of less importance in his solo there are 
other things which are of great consequence— 
for instance, his limitation of vision, made 
none the less obvious by the small range of the 
keyboard he uses. There is so much more he 
might have been able to express if only he had 
used the means at his disposal for expressing it. 

Condon plonks away consistently and does 
much to supply not only the rhythmic, but also 
the harmonic fullness which Sullivan should 
have provided, but did not. But he sounds 
rather old-fashioned. 

So does Krupa. 

That last remark doesn’t say anything much 
against Condon or Krupa, because what is old- 
fashioned to-day was up-to-date then. But it 
does say plenty against jazz as it was in those 
days. Music is not a matter of fashion. Any- 
thing that was ever good remains good. It may 
be of its time, but it never sounds corny, as 
Condon and Krupa do in these performances. 

Lannigan we can pass over quickly as being 
just a negative and rather dull fundamental 
bass grunter with a rather woolly tone. 

Which leaves ** Muggsy ” and Red McKenzie. 

In them we come to the two who are really 
worthwhile in the records. ‘‘ Red ” sings with 
feeling, style and competence. “ Muggsy” 
plays the sort of trumpet that not only sounds 
the real thing, but good after all these years. 
But even so neither McKenzie nor Spanier can 
make these great performances because of 
what goes on before, after and behind them. 


And there you have the whole thing, if not 
in such full detail as I would like, at any rate as 
completely as I can put it in the space at my 
disposal. 

I haven’t torn this old-time jazz to shreds in 
any endeavour to suggest that modern swing 
is the perfect antidote to it, far from it, in fact. 

I am not even suggesting that the more 
finished and maturer techniqué of modern 
swing, with its coy artifice and ill-concealed 
catch-penny exhibitionism, supplies any of the 
more worthwhile things one hoped would 
emerge from true jazz. 

But that is no ground for kidding oneself 
that most examples of old-time jazz, and 
among them these so-described “ classics,” 
were anything but pretty crude examples of 
what might have been—but wasn’t ! 


H.M.V. 
Duke Ellington and His Fa 


(Am.N.) 

****Chelsea Bridge (Billy Strayhorn) (Am. 
Victor OAo061687) 

**** What Good Would It Do? (Buddy Pepper, 
Inez James) (V by Herb Jeffries) 
(Am. Victor OA061942) 
(H.M.V. Bo3o9—4s. 8d.) 

Ellington (p) with O. Hardwick, Harry Carney, 
Johnny Hodges, Paul Webster, Barney Bigard 
(reeds); Rex Stewart, Wallace Jones, Ray Nance 
(tpts); Joe Nanton, Juan Tizol, Lawrence Brown 
(tmbs); Fred Guy (g); Jimmy Raglin (>); Sonny 
Greer (ds). December 2nd, 1941. 

Most people who know anything of Ellington 
are likely to assume from their respective titles 
that Chelsea Bridge is more by way of being a 
modern tone poem than out-and-out jazz, and 
that What Good Would It Do ? is just a popular 
ballad-foxtrot, and they will not be far wrong. 

But anyone who jumps to the conclusion 
that this means that the jive is phony will be 
very far from right. 

Since, to the best of my knowledge, the 
exclusive’ Ellington composer and arranger, 
Billy Strayhorn, has never been to England, and 
his knowledge of London must therefore be 
confined to what he may have gathered from 
pictures and hearsay, it seems strange that he 
should have selected Chelsea Bridge for a 
subject, and it is quite possible he did not do so. 

What I mean is: a good deal of the “ special 
material”? produced for jazz orchestras is 
written first, purely as music, and more or less 
appropriate titles thought up for it later, and 
it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that 
that is what happened in this case. 

But be that as it may, the piece is certainly 
the way I would like to think of that curiously 
fascinating part of the metropolis known as 
Chelsea. It has captured its curious mixture of 
old and new world character to an extent that 
would be a credit to someone who had lived 
there all his life. 

And the Ellington orchestra does it more than 
justice. All the subtle colour, sense of inter- 
pretation and effect which have made this 
combination as unique as an ensemble as it is 
for its soloists have been brought to bear in a 
performance which could have made a far less 
appealing composition into a musical gem. 

Much the same may be said for What Good 
Would It Do ? . 

Although this slow, sentimental song is by no 
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means the worse the contemporary American 
light ballad writers have given us, it is the 
treatment and performance it gets at the hands 
of Ellington that makes this what will certainly 
be the most outstanding record of it—or at any 
rate the treatment and performance it gets at 
the hands of the Ellington arrangers and 
instrumentalists. Vocalist Herb Jeffries is better, 
more tasteful, in this song than I have ever 
heard him, which is as well because his singing 
takes up most of the side. But it is the band that 
makes the record so charming. Even more 
delightful than the accompaniment it provides 
for Jeffries is the music it plays by way of intro- 
duction. 


John Kirby and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
**No Blues At All (W. Kyle, Jnr.) (Am. 
Victor OA071902) 
**St. Louis Blues (Handy) 
OA071903) 
(H.M.V. Bg310—4s. 8d.) 
Kirby (>) with William ‘‘ Buster ’’ Bailey (cl) ; 
Russell Procope (alto); Charles Shavers (tpt) ; 
wre Kyle (~) ; O’Neil Spencer (ds). February 11th, 


(Am. Victor 


Fast, agile and smart. But, like most of this 
group’s records, neither very good nor very 
genuine as jazz, . 
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Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
***Taxi War Dance (Basie, Young) (Am. 
Vocalion W24242) (Recorded approx. 
May, 1939) 

*** Twelfth Street Rag (Sumner, Bowman) 
(Am. Vocalion W2433) (Recorded 
June 15th, 1939) 
(Parlophone R2862—4s. 8d.) 

Basie (») with, probably, Earl Warren, Ronald 
Washington (altos); Lester Young, Herschel Evans 
(tens); Ed. Lewis, Harry Edison, Wilbur ‘‘ Buck ”’ 
Clayton, Lester Collins (¢pts); Dicky Wells, Benny 
Morton, Dan Minor (imbs) ; Fred Green (g; ; Walter 
Page ()); Joe Jones (ds). 

If this were a lay paper I should probably 
dispose of these two sides with some such 
platitude as “ slick negro swing, and you’ll like 
Count Basie’s nimble one-finger piano jangle 
in the old favourite 12th Street Rag.” 


But when you have, as THE GRAMOPHONE 


has, to analyse for people, even the less en- 
thusiastic of whom know at least the difference 
between jazz and swing, and often very much 
more, it is another matter. 

And it’s none the easier with these two 
records because, presuming to know the differ- 
ence between jazz and swing, I still don’t know 
where in either of them jazz ceases and swing 
begins. They are such mixtures of the two, 
both practically and theoretically, if you get me. 

I could start by saying that as a composition 
12th Street Rag is old-time ragtime. But that 
wouldn’t get you or me very far because in 
(using the word in its wider sense) jazz, tunes 
are not so much what they are as what they are 
made to be. 

What Basie makes of these two the jazz 
diehards will say is mostly swing, the swing fans 
will think is mainly jazz, and if there’s anybody 
about who happens to be an authority on rag- 
time he’ll say that that comes into it somewhere 
too. It’s all just about as easy as trying to swim 
the Channel in a suit of armour. 

So I’m going to leave it to you to decide, 
according to your lights, what kind of music 
0 is and deal with whether it is good of its 

ind. 

Well, I suppose it is. 12th Street Rag has long 
been recognised as a first-rate tune of its kind ; 
there’s plenty to be said for Basie as a pianist, 
whether he decides to play jazz, swing or 
ragtime, or mix up the three ; there’s heaps of 
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more than averagely good tenor playing in the 
record; and the. Basie rhythm section can 
have my vote any day when it comes to putting 
a crisp, sizzling lift into a band. 

The title Taxi War Dance is probably a dig at 
the scramble for cabs on Broadway when the 
theatres come out—a scramble which makes the 
jostle for taxis in London look like a pastoral 
stroll. 

The extent to which this idea is reflected in 
the actual music is about the same as the extent 
to which most jazz pieces reflect the subjects of 
their titles, but perhaps that is of minor import- 
ance. More to the point is that this easy 
riding performance has a good trombone solo 
and more of Basie’s piano and the tenor sax 
players well worked into a presentation which, 
if it is not likely to become renowned as a 
classic of jazz, or even swing, at least gives the 
Basie band a chance to do its stuff. 


Harry Parry and His Radio Rhythm Club 

Sextet 

*1 Never Knew (Kahn, Fiorito) (V by 
Primrose Hayes) (Parlophone CE 
11043) 

** Mister Five-By-Five (Don Raye, Gene de 
(Paul) (by Dave Wilkins) (Parlo- 
phone CE11042) 

(Parlophone R2863—-4s. 8d.) 

Parry (c/) with Derek Neville (alto, bar); Ken 
Oldham (ten); Dave Wilkins (¢pt); Yorke de Sousa 
(p); Sam Molineaux (b); Syd Raymond (ds). 
December 10th, 1942. 

Harry Parry, who, for all the abuse hurled 
at him by the more exacting jazz enthusiasts, 
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makes records which are seldom musically 
displeasing, blots his copy book pretty badly 
in his revival of the periodically reappearing 
favourite J Never Knew. 


Nobody in the front line does much more 
than string together a sequence of cliches, and 
very few of the phrases can be called even good, 
let alone inspired ; and for all the feeling it 
displays the rhythm section, not helped by the 
E.M.I. love of bass, might be a cement mixer. 


But, even so, the worst part of the record is 
the vocal refrain. Having to pick up her note 
from a not too easy modulation by de Sousa’s 
piano, Miss Hayes comes in very uncertain of 
her pitch and proceeds to treat us to one of the 
worst vocals I have ever heard on a record. Her 
voice lacks flexibility or fluidity, her intonation 
is often inaccurate, and such ideas as she seems 
to have are negatived by the awkward way she 
puts them into practice. 


Nor is Mister Five-By-Five much better. At 
the slower tempo the rhythm section is not so 
noisy and more relaxed, which is at least some 
improvement on its performance in I Never 
Knew. Also if Dave Wilkins has no voice he at 
least croaks with a sense of chara‘cter and style. 


But the front iine sounds horrible. It has 
nothing to play but the most trite sort of block 
harmony scoring. No wonder it plays it without 
any inspiration. 

The only pleasant relief is Parry’s solo 
clarinet passages, which if not brilliantly 
imaginative are neatly played and tuneful. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
DANCE 


AND 


Once again this review opens with a recording 
of historical merit. A Message to the Empire 
broadcast on Christmas Day, 1942, by His 
Majesty the King, a message so recent and so 
widely heard needs no comment. Charities 
nominated by His Majesty profit by the sales 
of H.M.V. RC3329. 


DANCE 


42.20 North, 85.40 West. No, not directions 
for finding hidden treasures—just the location 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, and in case you 
doubt whether such a place exists, let me add 
that it’s on the River of the same name not far 
from Battle Creek. These geographical 
researches were, of course, prompted by I’ve got 
a Gal in Kalamazoo, one of the hit tunes from the 
film ‘‘ Orchestra Wives,” and one which 
appears several times in the current list. 
Geraldo and His Orchestra make what is, 
to my mind, the best version of this number, 
bringing in the brass section with explosive 
suddenness at appropriate intervals. George 
Evans with Ensemble deals nicely with the 
alphabetic chorus. Backing this up is another 
title from the same show, At Last, and although 
the orchestration is less exciting, it is neverthe- 
less suitable and gives full value to a fine number. 
Len Camber and Beryl Davis handle the 
vocal (Parlophone F1963). Harry Roy and 
His Band also have the wanderlust and are 
all agog with excitement to get to Kalamazoo. 
Their rendering being, in my opinion, second 
only to that mentioned above. If one be 
influenced by the choice of coupling, perhaps 
That’s the Moon, my Son might cause one to 
favour the Roy disc, as it’s a fine lively setting 
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that features the singing of Marjorie Kingsley 
on Regal MR3676. 

Jimmy Dorsey has Serenade in Blue as his 
coupling to Kalamazoo, and here again it’s from 
the same film. I am afraid that I cannot give 
much in the way of praise to either side of 
Brunswick 03412. Jack Simpson’s Sextette 
show how the geography lesson should be 
handled, and join to it Praise the Lord and Pass 
the Ammunition, mentioned in some detail last 
month. Just to fog the issue and liven the tune, 
Jack Simpson introduces it here by a few 
bars of “‘ John Brown’s Body.” From the fore- 
going verbiage, I hope you have gathered that 
I liked Rex 10165. Ambrose offers the same 
title on the first of his records, but it was the 
backing that really took me by the ear. Anne 
Shelton sings A Taxi Driver’s Serenade—a new 
and very delightful slow foxtrot, sung most 
expressively and for that matter very well 
played throughout (Decca F8245). The same 
combination also offer My Devotion, which is 


_ not outstanding possibly because the devotion 


is offered so often as to become tiresome. 
Moonlight Becomes You, on the other side, is 
refreshing although the vocal work of Leslie 
Douglas does not reach Ambrose standard 
(Decca F8246). Joe Loss unfortunately 
chooses My Devotion, and once again I don’t 
like it—not that it’s not well played and 
orchestrated ; it is. Love Alone from “ Belle of 
New York” is quite the slowest waltz I know 
and one of the dullest, rather a waste of a grand 
band, I ‘feel (H.M.V. BD5788). We Mustn’t 
Miss the Last Bus Home is the real title of an 
offering from The R.A.O.C. Blue Rockets, 
but from the opening grooves you might think 
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it was a recording from “ In Town Tonight ” 
—the traffic noises are so similar that I waited 
for the stentorian shout of “ stop,” but it never 
came ; instead we had a cross-talk act and then, 
wonder of wonders, the band played a tune! 
Love is a Song on the back is a straightforward 
dance melody and saved this disc from being 
dubbed humorous—quite enjoyable pair on 
H.M.V. BD5785. Carroll Gibbons provides 
good value with three tunes on the same record 
—the first side Yankee Doodle Boy and Mary’s a 
Grand Old Name are, of course, from the well- 
known film ‘‘ Yankee Doodle Dandy ’’—a good 
couple to choose. On the other side is another 
film tune, Moonlight Becomes You, one of Bing 
Crosby’s best tunes from “ Road to Morocco ” 
(Columbia FB2889). The same band, so say 
the lists, have Stars and Stripes Forever and 
Anchor’s Aweigh on the labels of their second 
pressing, but Columbia FB2893 was not in the 
box sent up for review. Similar remarks also 
apply to the Geraldo setting of J Met Her on 
Monday and Every Night About this Time—two 
foxtrots that I should have liked to have 
heard; they appear on Parlophone F1964. 
For dancers, Oscar Rabin’s Strict Tempo 
Band produces Question and Answer in waltz 
time and a lively quéckstep setttng of That’s 
the Moon, my Son (Decca F8248). Victor 
Silvester gives us some tunes that are not 
often heard. Daybreak, which was new last 
month, is a fine slow foxtrot and is coupled to 
Manhattan Serenade, which is re-scored as a 
quickstep (Columbia FB28g0). All I Need is 
You, another quickstep, and a waltz, I’ll Come 
to You, are on Columbia FB28o91. 


LIGHT MUSIC 


Rhapsody in Blue from Rawicz and Landauer 
takes first place in this section. Some may 
object to the “ arranged ” version of this jazz 
classic as presented here, but I would say that 
rarely have I enjoyed any purely piano render- 
ing so well. The recording is exceptional and 
puts Columbia DB2104 in the front rank. Eric 
Winstone’s setting of Promenade took my fancy 
and prompted me to give it second place, even 
though the coupling is the despised My Devotion. 
The former is another of those descriptive 
pieces on which this band has built its name, 
and although not by Winstone himself, is good 
enough to have come from his pen. The 
orchestration is outstandingly good (Regal 
MR3677). Dicky Bird. Hop, not whistled but 
played by Jimmy Leach’s New Organolians, 
shows to advantage the merits of the Hammond 
Organ and the spirited technique of Harry 
Farmer. The Skater’s Waltz, which is linked to 
this, goes into swing time for the second chorus 
and raises visions of sedate skaters whirling into 
double time for a rousing finish (Columbia 
FB2888). Just for once I was disappointed in 
the recording of a R d Dixon disc, 
usually of very high standard. Yankee Doodle 
Dandy Selection rather lacks body and in parts 
seems rather hurdy-gurdy like—a pity because 
the material is all there (Regal MR3675). 
Reginald Foort’s Funeral March of a Marionette 
certainly does not suffer from the same com- 
plaint. In fact Policeman’s Holiday on the back 
provides a welcome change into lighter vein— 
two very acceptable organ solos on H.M.V. 
BDi032. Sandy MacPherson’s Salute to 
Russia includes the Song of the Steppes, known to 
many as the Song of the Don Cossacks, as well 
as the more recent Young Comrade’s Song. It 
would be more difficult to find a record more 
appropriate at the present time (Columbia 
FB2892). 

Felix Mendelssohn’s Hawaiians - still 
choose swing music for their monthly offering, 
an unfortunate choice, because such a com- 
bination of instruments cannot do justice to 
such numbers, St. Louis Blues and Crazy Rhythm 
are the current ‘titles on Columbia FB2882. 
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Rose Petals is an odd title to find on a recording 
from Joe Daniels. Be that as it may, I 
thoroughly enjoyed it, written by Daniels and 
Williams, it’s really tuneful and played in a 
style too rarely heard from this combination. 
Swing is the Thing, the backing, brings a rever- 
sion to the old drum-thumping and spoilt a 
good record (Parlophone F1961). From the 
film of the same title, Albert Sandler’s Trio 
offer The Night has Eyes, an attractively tuneful 
theme tune which is well suited to handling by 
small orchestras. Ghost of Old Vienna has not 
quite captured the spirit of the city of song, 
although the rendering is pleasing enough 
(Columbia DB2105). ‘‘ Music while you work ” 
has had a pronounced effect on the tempo of 
some of our favourite tunes. In the series under 
this heading Billy Mayerl plays Marigold and 
Sweet William with an accompaniment of 
drums and bass (Decca F8250). The Victory 
Band produces another Entr’acte Medley— 
containing a pot-pourri of popular tunes 
(Decca F8251). f 


VOCAL 


Bing Crosby gets full marks for his singing 
of Moonlight becomes You and The Road to Morocco, 
both, of course, from his current film of the 
latter title. Better recording than of late does 
much to add to the enjoyment of the famous 
voice (Brunswick 03410). Also from his film 
are Constantly and Ain’t got a Dime to My Name, 
although less pleasing than the other pair 
(Brunswick 03411). Dinah Shore carries a 
torch to good effect in He’s My Guy. This has 
a theme familiar to all who remember “ Jim,” 
*Can’t help loving dat man,” and countless 
others in similar vein. The recording inciden- 
tally is slightly rough. Better from this view- 
point is A Boy in Khaki—A Girl in Lace, but the 
material is unworthy of the singer—a sugar- 
sweet ditty with nothing to commend it 
(H.M.V. BD1031). The best vocal version to 
date of Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition 
is that of the Merry Macs who make a sort of 
Negro Spiritual of it, and a mighty fine job 
they do. Idaho on the other side is equally 
effective, a good example of their work, on 
Decca F8249. Nightingale is Hutch’s first 
choice and one must admire his skilful handling 
of a rather difficult piece. As usual, it’s hard to 
find anything to criticise in this artist’s work. 
Serenade in Blue is the coupling here, and is well 
enough known to need no comment (H.M.V. 
BD1030). Frances Langford, the famous 
American star, also gives us the same song and 
manages to impress her own personality into it. 
At Last, her second title, is just as good—at 
least, if you enjoy her style (Brunswick 03415). 
Big Bill Campbell’s Rocky Mountain rhythm 
got into this section on the grounds of Der 
Fuehrer’s Face being largely vocal. If you 
haven’t already heard this ditty, try this—it’s as 
good as any. There’s a Cowboy Picking Shamrock is 
self-explanatory to the extent of being another 
cowhand who reaches Ireland via Uncle Sam’s 
Army (Rex 10164). The Andrews Sisters, as 
might be expected, make the wildest version of 
I’ve Got a Gal in Kalamazoo, and join with it 
another ‘“‘ place” song, Afassachusetts. Little 
did the folk who named American States know 
the service they were doing future generations 
of song writers! (Brunswick 03414). Amne 
Shelton shows lack of originality in choosing 
Constantly and At Last this month—both agree- 
able tunes but as this was the last disc out of the 
box, rather hackneyed—at least to me. Don’t 


.be put off, however. Anne’s rendering of both 


is first-rate and she still has my vote as the best 
crooner on the English air to-day (Decca 
F8247). Another disc from Carter and Evans 
was very welcome, especially as the first side is 
an arrangement of the famous Ol’ Banjo; the 
backing is more modern, We'll Smile Again, 
from the film (Parlophone F1962). 


‘1g! 


READERS’ CHOICE 


From Mr. MicHaet G. Tuomas, 143, Bishop 
Road, Bishopston, Bristol, 7. 

Col.—L2220-22. Symphony No. in C 
(K.338) (Mozart). Sir T. Beecham and Royal 
Philharmonic. A clear and beautiful record- 
ing of what is surely Mozart’s loveliest 
symphony. 

Decca CA8195. Sonata in C major, for organ 
and string orchestra. 2nd Movement, 
Andante. Gerhard Bank, organ, and Dort- 
mund State Music School Orch., cond. Van 
Kempen. Unique and unusual record. Full, 
rich organ tone ; reaches sublime heights in 
strings. 

Decca—CA8085. March from “ Hercules ” 
and Allegro from Concerto in F (Handel). 
Alfred Sittard, organ. Mighty, stirring march 
with a very fine reverse side. Wonderful 
organ tone. 

Col.—LX160. Leonora No. 1, Overture 
(Beethoven). Mengelberg and Concertge- 
bouw Orch.. Definitely the finest recording of 
this noble work. Note woodwind and strings. 

Decca—CA8146. Le Jeune Henri, Overture 
(Méhul). Lamoureux Orch., cond. Wolff. 
Grand, lyrical overture depicting young 
King Henry’s hunt. 

Decca—LY6041. Overtures: Il Seraglio and 
Cosi Fan Tutte (Mozart). Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg Opera Orch., cond. Zemlinsky. A 
glorious recording of two fine overtures ; the 
latter especially so. 

Decca—K771.  Alceste Overture (Gluck). 
Mengelberg and Concertgebouw Orch. The 
strings surpass themselves in this dramatic 
work of contrasts. 

Decca—CA8o0g2. Il Re Pastore (Mozart) ; Il 
Pensieroso (Handel). Gabriele Ritter-Ciampi 
(soprano). Rare gems of song, exquisitely 
rendered. 

Decca—CA8o0g9. Alleluia (Mozart); Et In- 
carnatus Est (from the Mass in C minor) 
(Mozart). Hedwig von Debicka, soprano. A 
voice of great beauty ; incomparable music ; 
full orch. accompaniment. 


From Mr. Corin S. GoopMan, Pear Tree 
Stores, Cannock Road, The Scotlands, 
Wolverhampton. 

H.M.V.—DB3537-9, DBS3540. Symphony 
No. 1 in C major (Beethoven). B.B.C. 
Sym. Orch., cond. Toscanini. Magnificent 
recording and performance of one of Beeth- 
oven’s happiest works. 

Col.—LX847-50. Piano Concerto No. 4 in 
G major (Beethoven). Gieseking and Saxon 
State Opera, cond. B6hm. A really wonderful 
performance of Beethoven’s best piano 
concerto. 

H.M.V.—DB3666-7. Sonata in C minor, Op. 
13 (Beethoven). Fischer. A wonderful early 
work of Beethoven magnificently played. 

H.M.V.—DB2343-5.. Symphony No. 40 in 
G minor (Mozart). Koussevitsky and L.P.O. 
A crystal clear recording of one of Mozart’s 
best-known works. 

H.M.V.—DB3778-80. Sonata in A minor 
(K.310) (Mozart). Schnabel. Delightful ; 
hr played and well recorded. 

H.M.V. DB2249-52. Concerto in B flat major 
(K.595) (Mozart). Schnabel and L.S.O. 
(Barbirolli). Schnabel’s playing could never 
be bettered. Mozart at his best. 

H.M.V.—DB3607-12. Symphony No. g in 
C major (Schubert). Walter and L.S.O. 
Schubert’s masterpiece, performed and re- 
corded in a masterly manner. 

H.M.V.—DB3419-20. Prelude and Liebestod, 
“Tristan and Isolde” (Wagner). Furt- 
wangler and Berlin Phil. Orch. The best 
conducting ever heard and an excellent 
recording. 
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THE RECORD COLLECTOR —XI 


TENORS (continued) 


FERNANDO VALERO, whose red G. & T’s 
provide some of the greater rarities, was a 
Spaniard, who sang throughout the Covent 
Garden season in 1890, and again in 1903. He 
was well received, and was compared not 
unfavourably with his great compatriot Gayarré, 
who had lately retired. He sang chiefly as a 
relief tenor to Jean de Reszke and Ravelli, 
though appearing in all the routine perform- 
ances of Carmen.* 

His records were made in London in 1903, 
and although of excellent quality, offered little 
attraction to buyers of de luxe discs, hence 
copies are almost unheard of to-day. The voice 
was light in timbre with a tendency to whiteness, 
and was said by contemporary critics to resem- 
ble that of Gayarré. 


ERNEST VAN DYCK was of world-wide 
fame, and began his distinguished association 
with the Royal Opera in 1891, appearing with 
Sybil Sanderson in Massenet’s Manon, in which 
he sang four times, as well as three times in 
Faust. Later he became a superb interpreter of 
Wagnerian roles, his splendid acting making 
him one of the few heroic tenors in whom lyric 
beauty, poetry, and drama were perfectly 
blended, and whose_ representations of 
Siegmund, Tannhauser, Tristan, Lohengrin, 
and Walter, as well as many roles in French 
Opera, belong authentically to the Golden Age 
in which he sang. He recorded for Fonotipia 
in 1904, but it is regrettable that the results 
were so unsatisfactory that, although catalogued, 
they were not, it is believed, placed on sale. 
Certain cylinder records also are known to 
exist, as well as some Pathés and Homophones, 
and it is likely that these later records by this 
artist are less. uncommon in Paris than in 
this country. 


FRANCESCO VIGNAS was the tenor of the 
London premiére of Cavalleria Rusticana in Lago’s 
autumn season of 1891 at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, and in the subsequent run of forty- 
five performances he sang in rather more than 
half of that number. He was engaged by Harris 
for the Royal Opera, and was well known in 
London for a number of years into the new 
century. It would hardly be possible to speak 
too highly of his powers and accomplishments, 
for he had a tenor of superlative quality which 
he handled with great taste and skill. Although 
he was heard frequently as Tannhauser and 
Lohengrin, it was his lyrical method rather 
than any dramatic qualities which fitted him 
for such roles, for his style was wholly Italian, 
and in such characters as Don José, Turiddu, 
and Radames he was comparable in style and 
beauty of production to Caruso himself, whom 
he somewhat resembled in appearance. 

Although a “ red label ”’ artist in his operatic 
status, his only G. & T. records were under the 
black label, and made in Milan in 1903, but 
not being issued in this country, they are 
practically unknown here. His Fonotipias, 
made in 1904 and afterwards were better 
known, although at that time the records of 
Caruso or of Bonci tended to overshadow those 
of all other tenors. Hence even these are very 
thinly distributed, although such as are known 
are of the highest standard of singing and 
recording—his Celeste Aida being perhaps the 
purest and most technically perfect recording 
known. 





* It was in this season that Jean de Reszke decided to 
sing Don José, and a special occasion was made for this, 
with de Lussan as Carmen and Lassalle as Escamillo. 
The Michaela was Pinkert. 


Associated with him during his London 
career were such great tenors as Jean de 
Reszke, Alvarez, de Lucia, Tamagno, Caruso, 
Zenatello, and Anselmi, not to mention others 
whose names might have been household 
words in a period of less fierce competition. It 
is not easy for younger collectors to appreciate 
what a wealth of talent was nightly offered to 
the London opera-going public of those days, 
in both summer and autumn seasons. 


The early records of EVAN WILLIAMS 
are worth collecting for their museum interest. 
This tenor recorded on black G. & T. from 
1906 over a long period, eventually being 
raised to the red label, though copies in this 
guise are seldom if ever seen. He had a great 
delicacy of style, almost unique in a native 
singer, and he cleverly matched this to his choice 
of songs. His first record, A Memory (Edna 
Park), at once placed him as a newcomer of 
quite exceptional talents. He was essentially a 
gramophone artist, for his delicate organ was 
unreliable, although he was successful as a 
concert singer, especially in the United States, 
and he made extensive tours in this. country 
under the aegis of the Gramophone Company. 


The name of HERMANN WINKELMANN 
will at once make a strong appeal to those 
interested in Wagnerian history. It was in 
1882 that London heard for the first time the 
authentic Wagnerian repertoire in the German 
language and declaimed by German artists. 
While The Ring was being given at Her 
Majesty’s, a company with Richter as musical 
director, and fortified with Wagner’s personal 
blessing, opened at Drury Lane to produce, 
among other works, the London premiéres of 
Tristan and Die Meistersinger, with very dis- 
tinguished casts. Of these Winkelmann was 
the leading tenor, singing also in all perform- 
ances of Lohengrin and Tannhauser. These 
singers, among whom were Sucher, Malten, 
Brandt, and Gura, comprised probably the best 
exponents of the Wagnerian idiom, for they sang 
under Wagner’s personal direction, and before 
it became the vogue to abandon lyrical methods 
in favour of the ugly declamatory style which 
has supplanted them. 

Winkelmann recorded on black G. & T. in 
Vienna in 1905-6, and Bauer catalogues two 
“* Favourite ”’ titles of similar date. 


GIOVANNI ZENATELLO made a wholly 
successful London debut in the autumn of 
1905, when he appeared in Un Ballo in-maschera 
with Boninsegna and Sammarco. His success 
was immediate, and thereafter for many years 
he ranked as one of the leading Italian tenors. 
He had a voice of trumpet-like quality, and a 
vigorous method which left little’room for vocal 
niceties, but he was not a mere tenore robusto, and 
could sing the entire Italian repertoire in a 
manner suitable to each role. Naturally he 
excelled as Radames and Canio; as Cavara- 
dossi, the two Fausts, Rudolfo, and Don José 
he was superb; but it was as Othello that he 
made history. Some years ago it was said that 
Zenatello had sung Otello for the five-hundredth 
time, and it may be recalled that it was on 
July 1st, 1908 and at Covent Garden, that he 
sang it for the first time. The occasion was a 
triumph for him, for the production was a 
splendid one, with Melba, Scotti and 


McCormack in the cast. It was, none the less, 
Zenatello’s night, and he was acclaimed as the 
true successor to Tamagno. Be this as it may, it 
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is quite certain’ that ‘there has been no later 
Otello to compare with him, or hardly indeed 
one who should have been entrusted with the 
réle in any circumstances. Besides his great 
popularity in London, Zenatello was a favourite 
in New York. He maintained his career as a 
singer over a long period, and with his wife 
Maria Gay, one of the most famous of the later 
Carmens, is teaching singing in that city. 

Zenatello made a few black label G. & T.’s 
in 1903, and some reds in 1904, but it was his 
Fonotipias, which dated from that year, that 
were best known. Among these were some of 
this Company’s finest recording, and the 
standard was well maintained for several years. 
The typical exuberance of his method was well 
shown, though the many subtler beauties of his 
singing were less in evidence. Later he recorded 
for Columbia, but these records, as in the case 
of Bonci, failed to do him the barest justice, if 
exception be made for a superb rendering with 
Maria Gay of the great scene in Aida for 
Radames and Amneris. 

Zenatello was perhaps one of the most 
recorded of the greater singers, for he was not 
bound to any particular Company or group. 
Collectors do not, therefore, unduly strain their 
resources to procure specimens, though they 
gladly take any and every opportunity of 
preserving them. 


EMILE SCAREMBERG, one of the Fono- 
tipia recorders of 1904, was a tenor of the Paris 
Opera, who was brought to the Royal Opera 
by Maurice Grau in 1897, to sing Romeo, but 
his success seems to have been only moderate. 
In 1905 he made a number of new records for 
Odeon. 

Other tenors who recorded within or near the period 
of this work, and whose records will be desired by some 
collectors include Affre, Bassi, Beyle, Botel, Burrian, 
Ciccolini, Constantino, Cornelius, Escalais, Ferrucio 
Giannini, Giorgini, Hast, Jorn, Knote, Lafitte. 
Leliva, Lieban, Marak, Muratore, Naval, Palet, 
Rousseli re, Saunders, Schmedes, Slezak, and Urlus. 


BARITONES 

HENRI ALBERS was a well-known baritone 
who sang very frequently at Covent Garden in 
the ’nineties, being much admired in such 
French roles as Valentin, Escamillo, De Nevers, 
Mercutio, as Wolfram in Tannhauser, in Manon, 
and as Wotan in a French representation of 
Die Walkiire. He was also present on the 
melancholy occasion in 1894 when Jean de 
Reszke essayed the role of Werther, with Emma 
Eames and Sigrid Arnoldson in the cast. 

The only records ascribed to Albers are some 
Odeons made in Brussels in 1905-6. 

One of the most interesting recorders of our 
epoch was the famous baritone MARIO 
ANCONA, whose partnership with de Lucia 
was one of the most delightful and productive 
in our operatic annals. His debut was under 
clouded auspices, being made in 1892 in a 
confused and haphazard season under Lago 
at the Olympic Theatre. In fact the only good 
thing that emerged from this season was 
Ancona himself. His debut was in La Favorita, 
which he followed with an extract from Ernani 
in a triple bill, and as Telramund in Lohengrin. 
As was apt to happen whenever the conscien- 
tious, artistic but unbusinesslike Lago made a 
find, whether of an opera or of an artist, the 
watchful Harris pounced upon Ancona and 
carried him off to Covent Garden, where he at 
once established himself as a prime favourite, 
and became much in demand at those musical 
** At Homes” then so much the vogue in the 
wealthy Mayfair mansions. Although it is 
stated with authority that Ancona lacked an 
original artistic sense, he was sufficiently recep- 
tive to learn a large number of roles which he 
rendered very finely. He had a rich and 
steady voice, and a good sense of style. As an 
actor he was first-rate and displayed much 
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Music is part of the daily life of the people of 
the U.S.S.R. Their young composers are 
becoming well-known throughout the world. 
Now for the first time an important work by a 
Russian composer played by a Russian sym- 
phony orchestra can be heard in this country. 


Aran Khachaturian was born in Tbilisi in Armenia in 1904. In his compo- 
sitions, he aims to combine the folk songs of his country with the principles of 
classical music, a striking illustration of this is the violin concerto for which he 
was awarded the “ 2nd. Stalin Premium” of 50,000 roubles in 1941. 


David Oistrakh (Violin) 
With the U.S.S.R. State Symphony Orchestra 


conducted by A. V. Hauk 





from 


the USSR 


A sound track of this work was made in the 
U.S.S.R. to be played in the remote towns and 
villages throughout the vast country. A 
recording from the sound track now brings 
the same original performance to the people 
of this country. — 





K1082 — K1086. Concerto for Violin by Khachaturian 


1st movement. Allegro con fermezza. 2nd movement. Andante Sostenuto. 3rd movement. Allegro Vivace 


presented on 


Decca records 


Issued by The Decca Record Co. Ltd., t-3, Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 
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THEY HAVE BEEN TAKING 
OFF THEIR HATS ! 


For three thousand, eight hundred and five years IM Long-Playing Needles 
have been travelling smoothly and silently through the sound tracks. That 
sounds like exaggeration. If it is, it’s inverted, for it is just another way 
of telling you of the thorough test to which IM’s have been subjected in 
five years. It means that had one instrument started playing with IM Needles 
and was kept running day in and day out without a stop, it would have taken 
from 1863 B.C. till now to use the number of IM’s already bought by gramo- 
philes the world over. So if you have any doubts about the efficacy of IM’s 
the equivalent to 3,805 years of test should help to dispel them. And playing 
a few of your favourite recordings with IM’s will, we are sure, complete 
the process. Remember IM to-day is MUSIC to-night. 


fon the GPCLR NOW/ 


We could almost say that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Gramophone 
Records was established 1863 B.C. ! Even so, to-day is not too late—or soon—for you 
to join and obtain the full benefits that membership bringg—-NO RECORD WEAR . 
NO SURFACE HISS . .. NO PICK-UP CHATTER . .. PERFECT TONE . . . SUITABILITY 
FOR AUTOGRAWMS . ECONOMY—ONE BOX OF TEN PLAYS (with repointing) 
1,000 RECORDINGS. The entrance fee ? Just the mere cost of a ‘‘ TOP-HAT ” of 
ten IM’s. Every good record dealer will enrol new members. 

Shortage of raw materials and Limitation of Supplies may mean that your dealer is 

sometimes ‘‘ sold out ’’ of Pointmasters and Master Sets. Please don’t blame him. 

When you need IM’s repointed why not do as your fellow-members—buy a new 
‘* Top-Hat ’’ and leave your used IM’s for repointing. Your dealer will be glad to do this for 
you at a small charge. 


Needles @ Pointmasters a Master Sets 


Each ‘‘ Top-Hat ”’ contains ten IM Long- The fastest and most efficient machine for All you need to keep records brand-new 
playing Needles, sufficient to play (with repointing all circular non-metallic needles. for many months. Contains 20 IM Needles, 
repointing) 1,000 recordings. The lid is It is made in a wide range of attractive Pointmaster and replacements in a smart 
handy for holding used needles awaiting colours. presentation casket and offers you 9/6 
repointing. 2/- (Tax 103d.) 4/6 (Tax 2/-) worth for 8/6 (Tax 3/9). 


Alfred Imhof, Limited, 112-116, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 Museum 5944 
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versatility, portraying the tragedy of Valentine 
or the comedy of Rossini’s Figaro with equal 
facility. 

As already stated (see de Lucia), he virtually 
made the role of Tonio in Pagliacci his own, 
and his singing of the Prologue became a classic. 
He was last heard in London at the Strand (now 
Waldorf) Theatre in 1905, still with his 
inseparable partner de Lucia, where, besides 
his superb rendering of Tonio, he appeared as 
the finest Figaro excepting Mausel seen in 
London in this century, with a cast which 
included de -Lucia, Arimondi, and Pini-Corsi. 
In America he was equally popular, singing 
at the Metropolitan until. 1907 or later. 

Ancona’s early red G. & T. records always 
appeal strongly to collectors, whether they are 
fortunate enough to possess them or not. The 
first recordings were made in London in 1904, 
but were on the catalogue for two months only, 
a new batch being taken at Milan in the same 
year which became the better known issue. 
Practically all the specimens which have come 
to light have been the Milan recordings, but 
the only London disc known to the writer 
shows very fine qualities. There was a ballad 
Lucia belonging to the former issue which was 
not repeated, and which may be quite unknown. 
The Pagliacci Prologue was twice recorded in the 
Milan issue, under the same number, though the 
second is distinguished by a cross following the 
numerals. One of the most pleasing is Tosti’s 
Mattinata, a ballad especially composed for him, 
although it is stated that Melba was the only 
singer to render it in the manner the composer 
desired. 

(To be continued) 





NEW -LIFE FOR RUSSIAN MUSIC 
By JoHn NEwMAN 


As I passed a “ Fun Fair” in the heart of 
London to-day, a radiogram was pro- 
viding a “ swing” version of a Tchaikovsky 
piano concerto. Later I heard the strains of the 
same piece floating through the Woolworth 
stores where the copies could be purchased. 

This modern age, helped by the films, is 
re-discovering Russian music! Several Russian 
ballet performances have been running success- 
fully in town. This evening my young nephew 
in the Army proposes to introduce me to some 
newly-purchased gramophone records. i 
gather that they are old Russian favourites of 
mine. Acquaintances have reminded me several 
times of the Tchaikovksy symphony which I 
must not miss on the wireless to-night. My 
children have already heavily underlined the 
item in pencil in the current issue of the “Radio 
Times.” 

Young England is beginning to understand 
the Russian people—our allies once again in 
war (thank goodness!)—and is anxious to 
appreciate anew and more deeply the art of 
that vast country. 

When I was a very small boy, my biggest 
annual treat was to accompany my parents 
to the Municipal Gardens in Lord Street, 
Southport, for the final performance of ‘the 
season by the municipal band The chairs were 
set among the boulevards, festooned with a 
thousand multi-coloured lights. Mr. Rimmer, 
a celebrated arranger of descriptive fantasias 
for military bands, was the conductor. And 
the piéce de résistance was invariably Tchaikovsky’s 
“1812” overture. 

My pulse used to beat faster and faster and a 
shiver would run down my spine as the point 
was reached where the cannons fired blank 
balls from. encircling buildings and vivid red 
flares sprang up from the roofs while the chimes 
rang out as “‘ Napoleon’s army retreated from 
Moscow ” in strict accordance with the overture. 

That, I decided, is music ; that was ! 

_ In more recent years I happened to be stay- 
ing with a regimental bandmaster whose forces 
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were touring the holiday piers. I asked him to 
name his favourite composer. Without hesita- 
tion he _ replied that Tchaikovsky was 
undoubtedly the most interesting. I asked him 
why. His answer was that the Russian composer 
gave all his instruments a chance to shine, and 
that the masses liked the “‘ kick,”’ as well as the 
beauty, in such music. 

Why do we suddenly find ourselves in tune, 
literally, with the Russian school all over again 
in the present war ? 

Art, of course, knows no bounds—although 
I, for one, would strive to exist without some of 
the more massive and aggressive German 
music. But isn’t there something in the fact 
that the Russian composers whose genius we 
are acclaiming afresh to-day lived very close 
to the hearts of the everyday folk ? That they, 
like the modern Russian leaders, elected to 
fight for the independence of mankind ? That 
they defied poverty, sacrificed unpalatable 
careers and persisted in supreme self-faith ? 
That they scorned the orthodox and conven- 
tional ? That they were versatile, adaptable, 
and not afraid to experiment ? 

And that they chose to help, rather than to 
deride each other’s efforts ? 

Moussorgsky, whose exhilarating opera 
“‘ Sorotchinski Fair” struck an immediate 
appeal in London, once shared lodgings with 
Rimsky-Korsakov. He had relinquished a 
military life in his early twenties, although, 
ironically enough, he died in the soldiers’ 
hospital in the city they now call Leningrad. 

Rimsky-Korsakov had given up a commis- 
sion in the navy. His first pretentious work, 
indeed (a symphony), was composed afloat. 

Stravinsky, taught by the former naval 
officer, dropped his legal studies for the cause 
dearest to his heart—music 

Tchaikovsky decided to be poor and “ do 
something he liked” rather than remain tied 
to the desk of a clerk in the Ministry of Justice. 

No wonder that the works of these men 
thrill us in this age as they did years ago... 

. . . While Nazi brutes loot Tchaikovsky’s 
house and destroy all the manuscripts on which 
they can lay filthy hands as they retreat from 
Moscow in 1942. 

It wouldn’t be a bad idea to play “ 1812” 
in Moscow and in every free capital of the 
world when the Germans are beaten this time. 

With cannons fired from the four c@gners. of 
surrounding buildings as a modern tribute to 
the great composer. 

For that was his original intention when he 
wrote the overture as an historic reminder of the 
might of Russia. 





THE SHOSTAKOVITCH SYMPHONIES 
By A. DIAMANT 


ANY lovers of contemporary music will 
welcome the apperance of Shostakovitch’s 


‘D major Symphony on six H.M.V. discs. 


Some of us have agitated for its release since it 
was known that Stokowski had recorded it. 
The Fifth is a strong, virile work, and marks 
an advance on his First symphony, with which 
we are familiar, thanks to an earlier Stokowski 
recording. Would it now be possible for 
H.M.V. to release the existing American 
recordings of his Sixth (dedicated to the memory 
of Lenin), and the Seventh (Leningrad) 
symphonies ? The latter is outstanding since 


it is one of the few great works of music pro-" 


duced during the war that are consciously 
related to this great anti-Fascist conflict. In 
addition to its political significance, which has 
influenced the form of the work it contains some 
of the most brilliant orchestrations, and noblest 
themes composed in the present century. 

W. R. Anderson, in his review, appeared to 
be a bit lost over the sub-title to the Fifth: 
“A Soviet Artist’s Reply to Just Criticism.” 
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Might I recommend that he should t 

hold of the Listener (4th June, monte which 
contains a fine article by Alan Bush giving a 
comprehensive background to this symphony. 
In case this is unobtainable, I would like to 
briefly summarise the events that took place. 


_ Shostakovitch composed his First symphony 
in 1925-6, when he was 17 years old, and it was 
this work (his tenth opus) that gave him a 
world-wide reputation and roused great hopes 
in the U.S.S.R. Then followed a period in 
which he produced his “ May Day” and 
“* October ” symphonies, works which prompted 
a Soviet critic to call him “the composer 
laureate of the Soviet Union.” Mixed with 
these works came a series of smaller works, of 
which we have recordings of the following : 
_ The Age of Gold ” Ballet, the Piano Preludes, 
the Piano and Trumpet Concerto. Using Mr. 
Bush’s words, these works showed “an im- 
mature desire for sensationalism and a flippant 
intention to shock appeared to override all 
i considerations.” The climax of this 
period came with the sordid opera, “ Th 

Macbeth of Mtsensk.”’ - _— 


Then, in January, 1936, an article appeared 
in Pravda which, wht he praised the ro of 
the composer as shown in this opera, took 
objection to their misuse in this work. The 
Pravda criticism said: ‘“ The composer does 
not set himself to the task of listening to the 
desires and expectations of the Soviet public. 
He scrambles sounds to make them interesting 
to formalist-aesthetes, who have lost all good 
taste.” This provoked a controversy as to the 
extent towhich Shostakovitch had disregarded 
the guiding principle of Socialist Realism 
which “requires of the artist an accurate, 
historically concrete depiction of reality in its 
revolutionary development, and this must be 
combined with the task of ideologically re- 
shaping and educating the working people in 
the spirit of Socialism.”” The result was that 
the problem was thoroughly overhauled by 
musicians and public alike. Shostakovitch was 
stunned by this blow, and for a year he com- 
posed not a note. Then he produced this Fifth 
symphony—* A Soviet Artist’s Reply to Just 
Criticism ”—a work in which he returned to 
the more serious outlook which had marked his 
First symphony, and put an end to his research 
of effect for its own sake. In the year following 
its composition, this symphonv was performed 
over one hundred times in Moscow alone. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. It is becoming impossible to print lengthy 


letters, for space reasons. So—short letters please so that we can give more of them 


cover a 


wider field. A number of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and address, even if nom- 
de-plume used. The Editor does not necessarily agree with any views expressed in letters printed. 
Address: The Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 
NEW RECORDS DEPEND ON YOU! 
Important Statement by the Record Companies 

The time has unfortunately come when the Gramophone Record Manufacturers are 
compelled to make a direct appeal to record buyers. 

Owing to war conditions the Government has found it necessary to conserve supplies 
of shellac and other materials essential for manufacturing records by the most stringent 
restrictions as to the use of these materials. At the same time the Government has recognised 
the value of the gramophone record in supporting morale, and the great help that it gives 


to the war effort. 


We have spared no effort to maintain supplies over the last three years, and this, we 
are sure, is well recognised by record users. The further maintenance of adequate record 
supplies will depend upon the goodwill and readiness of the public to return old and 
unwanted records, because only by this means will manufacture continue. 

We have asked the many thousands of record dealers throughout the country to invite 
the public to bring to them all their unwanted records of the following makes : 


His Master’s Voice 
Columbia 
Parlophone 


Regal-Zonophone Rex 


Zonophone 
Brunswick 
Decca 


Panachord 
Vocalion 
Beltona 


Any quantities of records of the above makes will be most gladly received by record 


dealers, who will make an allowance for them. 


We ask users not only to give up their old records but to encourage their friends who 
may no longer be interested, but who may have old records, to give them, up also. 

Some millions of scrap records are needed. In the last ten years over one hundred 
million records have been sold and it should be possible for the quantity required to be 
returned by the public. It does not matter what condition the records are in provided they 
are not broken. All of them will be reground and aid in making new record material. 

We should be glad if you could find space to make this appeal in the columns of your 
Journal. We are certain your readers will respond and so ensure that they can continue 
to enjoy the recorded entertainment which is in our catalogues. 


Yours faithfully, 


Tue GRAMOPHONE CompPAny, LTD. 
CotumsBiA GRAPHOPHONE Company, LTpD. 
PARLOPHONE ComPAny, Ltp. 

Hayes, Middlesex. 


Tue Decca Recorp Company, Lrtp. 
Brunswick, Ltp. 


1-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.g. 





An Unrepentant Collector 
Your valued contributor, Mr. P. G. Hurst, 
has asked me to explain my meaning when I 


stated that the Van Dyck record which I 
recently unearthed was “utterly worthless 
musically.” . 

I remarked, merely as my own opinion, of 
course, that many records came under this 
heading, but I should be grateful for the 
opportunity to amplify this remark. 

r, Mackenzie has commented upon the 
absurdity of singing such a song as “La 
Paloma” in English, and I feel sure that he 
would agree with me that to sing “ Ich grolle 
nicht” in any other language than German 
is equally ridiculous. Admittedly the poetry in 
all lieder is not exceptional, but the composer 
has obviously attempted to enrich the poem 
by clothing it with a musical setting, and the 
music is only half the answer, and is not 
intended to stand on its own, as it must in the 
case of chamber music, symphonic music, and 
the like. Now French vowel sounds are utterly 
different from German, so much so, in fact, that 
they make “Ich grolle nicht” sound like an 
entirely different composition, and the very 
texture of the music seems, to suffer a change into 
something thin and strange! However, apart 
from this criticism, Wan Dyck was not at his 
best when he recorded this song, and it would 
need a pretty vivid imagination to see anything 
of the great Wagnerian tenor in this common- 
place rendering. The voice is worn and sounds 
tired: The pitch is not all it might be, in fact, 
Van Dyck seems to me just flat enough most 
of the time, to. give a certain deadness to his 


singing, while in one or two places he is really 
very much below pitch. 

Nothing that I have said lessens my admira- 
tion for the many historical records which are 
of supf€me interest both to the musician and 
to the student of singing. For example, he who 
has not heard Lilli Lehmann singing the great 
bravura arias of Mozart can have little idea of 
what such arias can become when ideally 
executed, and the same applies to the records 
of Tamagno’s Otello, or Tetrazzini’s Violetta, or 
Destinn’s Butterfly. It would be as senseless for 
the serious student of Opera to ignore such 
early recordings, merely because they are not 
electrically recorded, as it would be to claim 
that all early records have historical value. 

A particularly petulant letter from Mr. 
G. H. R. Gardener appears in the January 
issue. He suggests that “‘ there should be a law 
passed to stop the reproduction of such records” 
(Sterilization of the unfit ?) I don’t know what 
the writer means by “ reproduction” in this 
connection—duplication perhaps, or does he 
mean that copies which exist should never be 
played ? If the latter is intended, the idea is 
certainly amusing. Imagine being sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment for playing a 
programme of “ Pre-dogs.” 

Really I find it difficult to believe that Mr. 
Gardener has any other intention than that of 
making himself conspicuous at all costs, and 
it would seem that his experience, if any, of 
early recordings has been most unhappy. 
Anyhow, I’d like to know where he heard of 
1904 Battistinis: I’d like some very much. 

In conclusion, I cannot refrain from applaud- 


justly be blamed. 
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ing Christopher Stone’s suggestion for a 
national museum for recordings of historical 
interest, which must be made to bear fruit. 
There is one other possible source of income 
which he does not mention. Just as the National 
Gallery sells reproductions of its masterpieces, 
could not our museum sell re-recordings of its 
greatest treasures, providing of course, the 
gramophone companies were willing to 
co-operate. 
Haywards Heath. Joun L. C. FREESTONE. 


P. G. Hurst remarks :— 

Mr. Freestone’s explanation is, from its point 
of view, unimpeachable: but perhaps he does 
not sufficiently take into account the difference 
between the coldly critical ear unencumbered 
by sentiment,* and the imaginative ear slightly 
prompted by a touch of reminiscence. Van 
Dyck, even with his voice worn out would 
still have a grandeur of style which might be 
more admirable than mere freshness of voice. 
Many of the inferior recordings of that period 
showed deviations from pitch—nearly all piano 
records did—for which the singer could not 
In cases where the only 
available records of great singers (including all 
those by Van Dyck), fail to impress an intelligent 
listener, I am in favour of their destruction. 
This might be another job for Christopher 
Stone’s National Museum ! 


To Delius Lovers 

May I be granted a little of your valuable 
space to express what must a sentiment 
common to all Delius lovers ? Namely, a deep 
disappointment at the failure of the project to 
record “‘ A Village Romeo and Juliet.” One 
can understand that this calamity was due to 
hostilities, and hope for a later recording. 

But one is prompted to enquire whether, in 
these days of rationing, the interests of this 
great composer are best served by using 
valuable matrix on a recording such as the 
recently issued “‘ Legende ” for violin. 

Surely more representative works should 
receive prior consideration, such as Violin 
Sonata No. 3, Song of the High Hills, Songs 
of Sunset, etc. 

The above Sonata would only take two 
records, and we have in this country the ideal 
artists in Albert Sammons and Gerald Moore, 
both of whom understand and love this music. 
Roy Henderson would be the ideal singer for 
the many unrecorded songs. 

These ventures would be neither expensive 
to produce, wasteful of matrix nor less certain 
of a “ public” than the “ Legende-” referred 
to above. 

Finally, may I ask any other Delians who 
feel as I do, to write to me with a view to 
expressing our views in the most effective 
manner. I am sure that only in some such 
way will the present state of affairs be altered. 
Woodfield, Farm Lane, 

Seer Green, Bucks. A. L. Hitt. 
Neglected Mary Garden 

I was hugely interested to see Cara Hart- 
well’s reference to the very great artist whom 
she rightly calls. “‘the incomparable Mary 
Garden.” I have never tired for years past in 
the course of my musical journalistic work in 
drawing attention to the indifference to and 
neglect of this greatest of singing actresses that 
has prevailed in England all through her 
brilliant career, a neglect inexplicable on any 
other grounds than the fact that so often this 
country does not know first-class ability when it 
sees it, particularly if it be a home-grown 
product. 

This wonderful Scotswoman, for years famous 
at the Opera Comique in Paris (and how good a 
foreigner must be to keep their place on the 
most exclusively and almost -chauvinistically 
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nationalistic stage in Europe) and throughout 
America, is the only singer to whom Debussy— 
who generally execrated the tribe—is ever 
known to have dedicated a set of songs, with 
the words “a Miss Mary Garden, inoubliable 
Mélisande,” a tribute unique as it is true, for 
she was indeed unforgettable as Mélisande. 
It ought to be more generally known that she 
was the actual creatrix of the role at the first 
performance at the Opera Comique in 1902. 
She was also one of the greatest of Salomes, an 
incomparable Thais, of which she made an 
exquisite silent film some years ago, famous for 
her performance as Louise in Charpentier’s 
opera of the same name, and a most remarkably 
distinguished and brilliant Violetta in Traviata. 
In addition to all this she had, and doubtless 
still has, a most witty and wicked tongue, 
worthy of the glorious Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 

I recall with glee the report of an interview 
she gave some years ago in which she drew 
some acid and barbed comparisons between 
English and Scottish audiences. The latter she 
said “ are delightful,” of the former she spoke 
of “ their absurd airs put on to cover up a lack 
of understanding,” a comment as aptly phrased 
as it is devastatingly true, as anyone who con- 
templates a London audience of the advancedly 
arty ones gathered together in the name of 
“modern”? music can see, and (unless, as 
Aldous Huxley wished upon an equally re- 
pellent and egregious occasion, he can become 
temporarily slightly hard of hearing) hear for 
himself as well. 

What la Garden says of Scottish audience I, 
with some experience of them, can vouch for 
with all my heart. They are, as she says, 
delightful. They may not know, but they have 
understanding, plus an intelligence which, if 
not specifically ‘‘ musical ’’ in the cant phrase, 
is quick, keen and vigorous. The English 
audience has neither knowledge nor under- 
standing, and as for its intelligence, musical or 
other. . 

Non ragionam’ di lor ma guarda e passa. 

KAIKHOsSRU SHAPURJI SORABJI. 

London, N.W 


° 


Donalda—Corrections 


Will you please correct three errors in the 
published version of my letter re Mme. 
Donalda? 

It was her brother, not her mother that she 
was visiting. 

It was the Great War intervened, not the 
Great, Love. 

And lastly, please, the name is Cara, not 
Sara. 

Thank you. 

Toronto. 


[ Many apologies.—Ep. ] 


CarA HARTWELL. 


“* Francisco ”’ 


Replying to Mr. Nathan (January), it is most 
undoubtedly true that Gogorza and Francisco 
were identical. The nom guerre ‘ Francisco ” 
was used in the early days (see “‘ The Record 
Collector” in due course), when a large 
number of black label records were made for 
the American catalogues, of which six only 
appeared in this country under the G. & T. 
label. Mr. Nathan erred in rejecting the twelve 
inch La Paloma of Francisco (if this was the one 
referred to), because this was, and is, the in- 
comparable rendering of this melody. The red 
label versions by Gogorza, though good, lack 
all the vitality and most of the fine range of 
tone colour of the earlier. This applies generally 
to Gogorza’s work as compared with the 
European-issued Franciscos. The twelve-inch 
Francisco remains one of the most natural 
reproductions of the human voice ever achieved, 
and it was not transferred to red label. 
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In his reference to the article “ Record 
Collecting in Australia,” I suspect that Mr. 
Nathan may have had in his mind the descrip- 
tion of the Battistini Finch’ an del vino—a 
description which may do less than justice to 
the actual rendering. Allowing that Battistini 
treated this with less than his usual seriousness, 
we must remember that it was still Battistini, 
and that even the most erudite of us should 
proceed with caution if we find ourselves at 
variance with him. 

Henfield. P. G. Hurst. 


The Truth of ‘* L’Incognita ”’ 


L’Incognita was the non-de-plume adapted 
by Miss Violet Mount, an Australian singer, 
who regularly made records for the Zonophone 
Company around 1910. 

George Byng, house conductor for both the 
Zonophone Co. and the Alhambra Music Hall, 
suggested she should appear with John Amadio, 
the great flautist, in a straight drawing-room 
turn wearing a mask and using the name 
* L’Incognita.” 

Tetrazzini was appearing at Covent Garden 
at this time and “ L’Incognita’s”” programme 
would contain the same big arias that the great 
Diva was singing with such success. 

Perhaps gossip was purposely circulated 
suggesting that Tetrazzini was the singer in the 
records. Indeed, those records were out- 
standingly good and a great tribute to the 
performer. 

L’Incognita did a two years’ tour of the big 
Moss Empire Circuit. I remember her as a 
first-class artist with a very pleasing and graceful 


stage presence. 
Leighton Buzzard. F. W. GalsBERG. 


The Record Collector 


In collecting records I try to be as dis- 
criminating as circumstances permit and in my 
November letter I tried to show what a large 
part: circumstances may play in my choice. 

I can now quote a practical example of 
those difficulties, which I was not in a position 
to do then. A few weeks ago I came across two 
records, both in good condition. 

One was H.M.V. 4-2702, “ Little re@ house 
on the hill,” sung by Walter Hyde. This song 
is no better than its title would lead one to 
suppose and I am not claiming it as good music. 
But it so happens that I have, at the present 
time, no record of Walter Hyde; and until 
something better turns up, this must serve to 
represent him. Walter Hyde was well known as 
an operatic tenor and in 1937 was Professor of 
Singing at the Guildhall School of Music. 
Needless to add, it is many years since his 
records were in the catalogue. 

The other record was a double-sided acoustic 
12-inch German Odeon of Benno Ziegler, 
baritone: (a) The Water Carrier (Cherubini), 
Act 1, Michael’s Air; (6) Hans Heiling 
(Marschner), Act 1, Hans Heiling’s Air. This 
is emphatically a case of “‘ music first.” The 
singer was unknown to me, but the selections 
were unhackneyed to English ears and worth 
investigating as music apart from the inter- 
pretation—indeed, here it is this interpretation 
or nothing. Having heard the record I can 
cordially recommend it. 

To Mr. Gardener (January) I can only say 
that it seems hardly reasonable to complain that 
Enrico Caruso, for instance, was born in 1873 
instead of in 1903, or that electrical recording did 
not become a commercial proposition until 
1926. Even to-day distortion exists in electrical 
recording as some American orchestral records 
bear witness. Distortion can also exist in 
electrically recorded vocal records owing to 
unsuitable acoustics in the studio or to an over- 
load momentarily placed on the microphone. 
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We have to make the best of what has been 
offered to us with due regard to the technical 
limitations of the period both in recording and 
reproduction. 

London, S.W.7. Rosert F. NATHAN. 


** Semele ’’—Congreve or Pope ? 

I notice that Mr. Robert F. Nathan, in his 
letter (Dec.), refers to the “‘ Handel ” volume in 
the “‘ Master Musicians ”’ series (Dent), edited 
by me. I am bound to say that the reference to 
Congreve on p. 141 of that book no longer 
seems to be quite accurate. The question of the 
authorship has never yet been conclusively 
cleared up, and Professor O. E. Deutsch of 
Vienna, who is now living at Cambridge, is 
engaged in a fresh investigation of the matter. 
The facts he has so far discovered, he informs 
me, are that the words are a new version, made 
for Handel, of Congreve’s opera libretto of 
1707, a version in which Pope very probably 
had a hand to the extent, at least, of contributing 
the poem of “‘ Where’er you walk.” 

Edgbaston, Birmingham. Eric Biom. 


Concerning “* Fill-Ups ”’ 


Mr. N. D. Snaith is altogether too vehement 
in his denunciation of “ fill-ups.” Admittedly, 
it is tiresome to be called upon to pay for 
something we have no desire to possess. Thus, 
for example, I find myself burdened with a 
Partita of Bach’s in acquiring the “‘ Emperor ” 
Concerto (Gieseking). But perhaps a “ fill-up ” 
should be regarded as something thrown in for 
good measure and accepted like a gift horse. 

If the fill-up were abolished we might find 
recording companies spreading out a work in 
order to occupy an even number of sides. The 
Toscanini recording of Beethoven’s 4th Sym- 
phony runs into eight sides, whereas the 
Columbia Weingartner version achieves it in 
seven, giving us the delightful. ‘‘ Prometheus ” 
Overture as a “ bonne bouche.” Incidentally, 
would Mr. Snaith insist upon an arid waste on 
the fourth side of the ‘‘ Semiramide ” Overture 
(Beecham), depriving us of that charming 
* Air de Ballet ” of Grétry ? 
Kelso. - R. E. Coxon. 

Mr. Snaith falls into the old error of framing 
a general statement from a few particular cases 
—fill-up “A ” and fill-up “B” are “ feeble,” 
“ abject,” “‘trumpery,” etc., therefore fill-up 
“°C” is also feeble, abject, etc. 

Mr. Churchill gave many examples in which 
the problem of the fill-up had been met intelli- 
gently, and I, in my letter (Nov.), gave further 
examples which Mr. Churchill had omitted. 
Most—if not all—my examples are only 
recordings and do not compare unfavourably 
with the major works with which they are 
paired. A small water-colour may be as much 
a masterpiece as a square mile of canvas. 
Letchworth. WiuiamM J. MEAD. 


** General ’’ Articles Wanted 

Can we not have more re-reviews and some 
general articles . . . do you think a plebiscite . . .? 

I think there’s something in this business of 
general articles. In these last two years I’ve 
developed (through gramophoning) into being 
responsible for a big (and expensive) series of 
Sunday recitals here: I’ve found an improbably 
large and enthusiastic public waiting for it... 
many of them getting past the pap. stage where 
anything will do if it has a name. . . getting 
interested, getting gramophones, buying and 
borrowing records . . . listening. I think THE 
GRAMOPHONE’s part in this ought to be more 
widespread than is covered by reviews of 
current records, and I think they can take 
something a bit tougher than Mr. Mackenzie’s 
admirable short broadcasts. Any hope of 
developments in this direction ? Along the 
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lines for instance of Crabtree’s long-ago 
articles on Chamber-music: I’ve found I can 
pull 500 in to a Griller recital in a place like 
this with no C.M. tradition at all. 

Kirk Ella, Hull. FRANK THOMPSON. 


As an old reader, may I put in a plea for: 
(a) Brahms’ Trio in B, Op. 8. This is a beautiful 
work, and there is no recording. (6) Occasional 
technical articles dealing with improvements 
and inventions made to improve the playing of 
recorded music since the war. We amateurs 
get quite out of touch with the technical 
realities that will confront us after the war. 
Bishop Auckland. R. E. ELKAN. 

[ Generally speaking technical experts are busier in the 
war effort than in our field, but we shall report 
progress as and when we hear of it.—Ev.] 


Some Significant American Music 


Readers of above article by W. R. Anderson 
(Dec.) may be interested to hear of some of 
the outstanding records of this music played to 
members of this Society beginning as far back 
as September, 1939. The first recital of this 
series—‘* Music of America ”— included Sky- 
scrapers: Music for a Ballet ; and Adventures 
in a Perambulator, both by John A. Carpenter, 
and deserving a place in any ‘programme. 
Songs included “ Abe Lincoln ” and “ Strange 
Fruit,” the latter a deeply moving song charged 
with intense feeling. The next recital began 
with a recording of the famous Gettysburg 
speech (it happened to be Independence Day) 
and included “ Ballad for Americans,” tradi- 
tional songs and Charles Griffes’ Two Sketches 
for String Quartet; MacDowell’s Piano 
Concerto No. 2 in D minor; Roy Harris’ 
Symphony No. 3; The Incredible Flautist 
(Walter Piston), and Copland’s El Salon 
Mexico. This season the first part of the pro- 
gramme was devoted to works by Harl Mc- 
Donald, including Two Hebraic Poems, 
Songs of Conquest, and The Santa Fe Trail, all 
well worth hearing. The Pleasure Dome of 
Kubla Khan, by Griffes and The Indian Suite 
by Edward MacDowell made a very impressive 
second part. Of course, the member who gave 
these recitals has a unique collection of such 
records, and, better still, a real understanding 
of their American composers: “ their minds, 
notions, backgrounds ’”—to quote Mr. Ander- 
son. This, to be sure, makes all the difference. 
Ranelagh, Francis J. KEtty, 

Dublin. (Hon. Sec., Dublin Gramophone Soc.) 





WRITING A STORY OR WAR 


EXPERIENCES ? 


Here is an infallible Guide to 
the Beginner’s Success 


The Art of Story 
Writing 


(By a Famous Author.) Writing 
the complete story in 7 graduated 5 | =NET 
stages, style, polish and professional 
“‘touch,’’ speedily acquired. Its Post Free 
presentation, negotiation and chances of “‘accept- 
ance.’’ Also includes ** The Author’s Guide ”’ 
(1942-3), a complete and ‘classified list of every 
Newspaper, Magazine and Periodical, its respec- 
tive minimum and maximum Length for Article, 
Story and Serial “‘ acceptable.’’ The only pub- 
lished Guide of its kind. A veritable gold mine of 
essential facts that earns for you immediate 
profit from your writing. The previous publica- 
tion had over 20,000 sold copies and this 
reprint is very strictly limited. Direc 
from the publishers : 

STONE LITERARY AGENCY 

(Publishing Dept. G.M.), 

Established 1928. REDCAR, YORKS. 











The GRAMOPHONE 


“* Announcing Records "’ 

I am the fortunate possessor of one of the 
last pre-war Autoradiograms playing eight 
records consecutively, a type of instrument 
which will, undoubtedly, win popular favour in 
the post-war era. 

When playing a series of eight records, or 
less, to a party of friends I find the pleasure of 
the listeners is sometimes interrupted by one of 
the party enquiring (generally at an inoppor- 
tune moment) the title of the record. 

Many of us can recall the time when it was 
customary to announce (in a somewhat raucous 
manner) the title and other details on cylinder 
type records. 

Would it not be possible and advantageous 
to re-introduce this feature on records? As- 
suredly a well delivered announcement would 
enhance rather than detract from the pleasure 
to come. 8-12 revolutions of the record suffice. 

Norwich. Srpney W. Nosss. 


Fibre or Sapphire 

I am very interested in Mr. Bulley’s letter 
(December). I have had considerable experi- 
ence of the “* Wood Sawing Obligato ” with a 
crystal pick-up and thorn needles. It occurs 
only on 12-inch records of orchestral music and 
never on solo piano records. 

I have noticed a certain amount of “‘wobble” 
in my turntable and have assumed this to be a 
contributing factor. I should be glad to know 
what Mr. Bulley thinks of this theory, and very 
grateful to any of your readers who can diagnose 
the trouble. I have consulted two professionals, 
but they both suggested filter circuits between 
the pick-up and the amplifier, a course of action 
which horrified the makers of the latter. 

Harrow. Ratpu L. Hay. 


** Acoustic ’’ Gramophones Still Flourish 

The number of enquirers for simple instruc- 
tions for improving their acoustic gramophones 
proves that the acoustic gramophone is not 
quite moribund as the makers suppose. They 
now exceed one hundred. My correspondent 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE may be interested 
to hear that I have devised a new gadget, 
which is a combination of a flexible connector 
with a counterweight. It is a great improvement 
on the old arrangement of lifebelt and weight- 
adjuster as separate units. I will not encroach 
on your valuable space by describing it here, 
but if those interested will write to me, I shall 
be happy to give them full particulars, especially 
if they enclose a stamp for reply. 

(Rev.) L. D. Grirriru, F.R.S.A. 
Bacup, Lancs. 


Mr. Duncan Marshall’s letter (January) is of 
great interest to those of us who are still loyal to 
the acoustic gramophone and I endorse his 
remarks regarding the living quality of repro- 
duction. For the piano I consider it superior in 
every way to the commercial electrical instru- 
ment (often giving an annoying background 


um). 
Like Mr. Marshall, I have attended symphony 


concerts over many years—Queen’s Hall and 
Albert Hall—and it is true that the orchestral 
bass is predominant only on occasion and in 
proportion. 

A really well-designed acoustic will give.a 
satisfactory bass and not at the expense of the 
sparkling treble. 

have used a Micro-Perophone Chromo- 
gram..since 1929 and to-day Mengelberg’s 
grand recording of the Egmont Overture takes 
me right into the concert hall. 

Mr. Marshall, in saying that American 
recording is deficient in bass, has surely over- 
looked the fine records made by Stokowski with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, amongst the best 
of really big orchestral recordings and kind to 
the acoustic machine. 

Clapham, S.W.4. S. G. Hunt. 
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I agree with the Rev. L. D. Griffith and Mr- 
Duncan Marshall that the best type of acoustic 
gramophone is a more faithful reproducer than 
its electrical brother if by the latter they mean 
the average type of outfit. The reason why the 
electric type distorts the original wave-form is 
(1) that the amplifier usually contains con- 
densers and inductive windings both of which 
alter the shape of the wave, and (2) the loud- 
speaker introduces parasitic frequencies. In 
the case of (1), condensers impose a load varying 
with frequency, while chokes introduce eddy 
currents which impede the passage of the upper 
frequencies. There are two remedies: push- 
pulling or complete avoidance of condensers 
and chokes. I prefer the latter course. The 
speaker problem has yet to be solved, but its 
tendency to produce parasitics can be controlled 
by scientific design and careful construction. 


Stagsden, Beds. Noe. Bonavia-Hunt. 


Letters in Brief 

Miss M. E. Cray, Hon. Sec., Chelmsford 
Gramophone Society, sends their January-May 
syllabus—an interesting series . of recitals, 
including Scarlatti and the Harpsichord ; an 
evening with Brahms; Mendelssohn ; Delius 
and Elgar; Recorded Song; Music from 
Czechoslovakia ; and High Fidelity Recordings. 


Mr. Harotp C. Brainerd, Cambridge, 
Mass., U.S.A., informs Mr. Michael Kelly 
(December) that the baritone in Victor No. 
88394 (Barcarolle, Gioconda), was Titta Ruffo. 
The record was issued in America in 1912, 
through a European recording. In the 1923 
double-siding, Victor combined it with 88639, 
Ruffo’s American recording of Re di Lahore— 
O casto fior, making D/S Red Seal Record 
No. 6265. It disappeared when electrical 
recording came in. 

Mr. J. B. Hopkins, Gillingham, Kent, asks 
for the Ernest Bloch Concerto Grosso for string 
orchestra and piano and deplores “ duplica- 
tions ”’ that prevent the recording of such works. 
He “ poured out his sorrow ” to his dealer and 
was told to write us. So we pass it on. 


Mr. B. GrimsHaw, Hon. Sec., Kodak Works 
Gramophone Society, Wealdstone, Harrow, 
tells us that their Society has given a classical 
concert each week since its foundation in 
September, 1940. Membership, restricted to 
Kodak employees, is over 100, but readers 
would be welcomed if they approached the 
Hon. Sec. by post. Meetings are on Thursdays, 
6.15 p.m. 

Mr. J. J. Toppinc, Harrow, Middx., would 
like to see a series of articles on the lesser-known 
artists of opera, those of La Scala, Milan, such 
as Pampanini, Scacciati, Granda, Baracchi, and 
Baccaloni. 

Mr. James H. Lewis, Grosvenor Square, 
W.1, “an American temporarily in London,” 
thanks “ Infantry Officer ” for his timely letter 
(January) on the failure of the gramophone to 
recognise its responsibility to the future in opera. 
He cites similar American experiences, when 
from 1937 to 1941 Wagnerian opera had its 
“‘ golden age ” at the Metropolitan, only a few 
excerpts were recorded and “‘ so much missing 
that will never be heard again.” 


Mr. Donatp W. Atpous, Hon. Technical 
Secretary of The British Sound Recording 
Association, informs us that this Association is 
still functioning, although wartime conditions 
prevent ordinary meetings, visits, etc., but the 
B.S.R.A. still acts as a clearing-house for in- 
formation on aspects of sound recording by all 
known systems, and its members maintain 
contact through correspondence. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to the Tech. Secretary 
at “ Strathdee,”’ Studley Road, Torquay, and, 
if from a non-member requiring a reply, please 


enclose postage. 
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ACCESSORIES 
Plus 


: Purchase Tax 
DAVEY THORNS 2/- for 10 11d. 
THREE-STAR FIBRES . 2/- for 40 11d. 
THREE-STAR ROUNDSHANKS 1/3 for 20 = 7d. 
DAVEY WAX DRESSING... 2/- 11d. 
RECORD BRUSH vit wo - BA 
DRY-AIR BOWL 6/6 _ 
(Postage _— 


Davey Thorns are specially treated to ensure 
maximum playing time with minimum record 
wear. Davey Wax Dressing increases clarity of 
reproduction and reduces surface noise ; it is 
invaluable for reconditioning old records and 
playing difficult discs with fibres. 


RECORD SALVAGE 


By the time this announcement is in print, the 
Gramophone Companies will no doubt “have 
publicised their scheme for the salvage of old 
‘records. Unless this scheme meets with a good 
response the issue of new records will be reduced 
almost to vanishing point, and we therefore urge 
all our readers to co-operate to the fullest extent. 
We will pay 4d. for each 12-in., and 24d. for each 
10-in. record brought to Grape Street, provided 
they are not broken and provided they are of the 
categories called for by the Gramophone Com- 
panies. 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES _Ltd, 


II GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 








The GRAMOPHONE iis 


Let your Gramophone 
teach you 
another language 


First you listen, then 
you find yourself speaking 


Now is the time to learn a new language by Linguaphone. Know- 
ledge of foreign languages is of great value to-day, and will be even 
more valuable after the war, when there will be a unique opportunity 
for careers and holidays abroad. With a Linguaphone Course you 
can acquire this knowledge quickly and thoroughly. 


SEE HOW EASY IT IS 


You sit down in comfort and listen to the 

eae Rien Linguaphone records on your gramophone. 
, Swedish, They are spoken by expert native teachers. 
ee As you listen you follow in the illustrated 
= ee u at = fs key-book the words your teacher is using. 
English, Soon you become so sound-perfect and word- 

eae An got Sd perfect you have the confidence to begin talk- 
Arabic’ (Egyp- ing, reading and writing fluently. Correct 
tian), Afrikaans, pronunciation comes naturally because you 
never hear a word. wrongly pronounced. 


Modern Hebrew. 
WRITE FOR THE 26-PAGE BOOK 
AND WEEK’S FREE TRIAL 


In most war jobs there are off-duty hours when you feel the need 
for some worth-while activity. A Linguaphone Course is always 
there, ready to educate and entertain you whenever you have time 
to spare. The 26-page book gives full details of the method and 
enables you to have a complete course on a whole week’s free trial 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR _ LANGUAGES 


POST THIS a ee eee 
COUPON. | esc 


to-day, or if in | Address 
London, call for | 
personal d tra- 
tion at our Head | To the Ling waphone Institute (Dept. Z/10), 

Office, Linguaphone | Linguaphone Hotse, 207 Regent Street, ‘Londen, w.il. 
House, 207, Regent ] Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about the | 
Street, W.1. quick, new and easy Linguaphone way of learning languages 
(Opposite Liberty’s) ! I am interested in the language(s) | 


em ae 





COURSES IN 
French,German, 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of Recorded Music. Write 
Stating condition and price.—Buckley, 42. 

Avenue Rise, Bushey, Herts 
Esa Dynamic Soundbox, oversize Horn, for 
6. .—‘‘Centrelock.’ *_Baker, “Vyners,”’ 








FOR SALE 


BlLCc# Concerto Grosso; Chausson Concerto; 

Faure Piano Quartet, etc. Exchange for fibred 
modern French Records; Debussy Pelléas 
(H.M.V.); Borodin Quartet; Societies, Telefun- 
kens.—Box No. 6000, c/o “ The Gramophone, ” <<, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





Piteh , Stroud, Glos. 
FRANK MULLINGS. 





Pre-electric ~~ 

State titles. condition and price.—Eox No. 
3788, c/o ‘‘The Gramophone,’’ 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


(;00P Prices given: Otello, DB.1395 
and Sheridan), EJ.574 (Melchior). 
Soars, 30, St. John’s Road, Bristol, 8. 





(Zanelli 
Fibred.— 





[DELETED Bartok, Brahms, Byrd, etc. Wanted, 
Maconchy Oboe Quintet, B.4448-9.—Leakey, 
34, Coneydale, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


IBRED, Bruckner’s 4th Symphony, H.M.V., 
£3. Schulhoff, Sonata No 2 and Esquises de 
Jazz, for piano, played by Composer. Polydor, 
£1. Wanted, French Linguaphone Set.—Gerrard, 
Flat 5, 2a, Dawson Place, London, W.2. 


PRIVATE Collector selling large collection first- 
class fibred Recordings, mostly E.M.G. re- 
commendations. Full _ particulars.—Lawrence, 
Talygarn, Llangoven, Monmouth. 


eo Second Concerto, H.M.V. 
1333-7. Purchased new September last. 
Fibred~ —K. McLaren, Leeds University Union. 


RARE Recordings of Arimondi, 
Bonci, Boninsegna, Delna, Farrar, Melba, 
Regina Pacini, Renaud, Russ, Scotti, Sembrich. 
Soulacroix, and many deletions for sale or ex- 
change. Autographed and plain photographs, 
letters of Stage Celebrities and Composers.— 
MacHarg, 4, Westfield Drive, Gosforth, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


ECORDS.—Operatic, Light Operatic, Ballads, 
-\ few  instrumental.—Adams, Market Place, 
Fordingbridge, Hants. 


GIBELIUS Society, Vols. 1, 2, 5; Symphony 1 
(Album 264); Symphony 2 (Album 241); 
Meistersingers, Act 3 (Album 329); complete 
Siegfried (Album 172); Tristan (Album 187). 
Beethoven Sonata ~e Vol. 3. All Auto. 
Played few times only. 7/- per Record. (Send 
suitable packing if possible.) —Crossley Meates, 

‘Merlin,”’ Anthonys Avenue, Parkstone, Dorset. 


60 EARLY Operatic Recordings. Many originals. 

” Caruso, Battistini, Scotti, Destinn, Journet. 
List on application. What offers? — or 
coliection.—-Box No. 999, c/o “‘The Gramophone,”’ 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 














Arnoldson, 














WANTED 


ACousTic Vocal Celebrity pe os. 
Highest prices paid —Box 3896. 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington toed. Kenton, 
Middlesex. 





H™Y. or Marconi Radiogram. Write stating 
Model and price required.—Box No. 25, c/o 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


KG LEAR (Boult), Queen Mab (Coppola), 

Islamey (Barer), Damnation of Faust, com- 
plete. Essential fibred.—F. Haller, 9, Leamington 
Avenue, Halifax. 


PERATIC, Classical, Vocal or Instrumental 
Records in good condition.—Whelan, 107, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
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ANTED.—Rachmaninoff Second Suite for two 


pianos, H.M.V. DB.2208-10. 
State price. ‘—Sale, 11, 
gate, Leicester. 


Good condition. 
Sandown Road, Stoney- 





ANTED.—B.3583, 


B.3595, DB.4415, DB.4408. 


Wittrisch, also Telefunken Recordings of 


P. Anders, E. ‘sack, M. 
Wilberforce Road, Leicester. 





WwW .—Complete Recordings Symphonies, 
3, 


Concertos.—Particulars, Miss 


Tocher, 
Wellington Walk, Bristol. 





Wittrisch.—A. Black, 22, 


WANTED, in good condition, reasonable, Album 
of Records by 12 —— Authors issued by 


the Dominion Record Co. in 1929.—F. 


urden, 


‘“‘Tuticorin,” Steyning Av., Peacehaven, Sussex. 








witz) 
Jones, 9, Ivy Street, Salisbury. 


ANTED.—Liszt’s Todtentanz (Kilenyi-Meyro- 
and Petrarch Sonnet 104 (Barer).— 








10/- PER DISC: Telefunken Brahms 
Symphony; Auber ‘“‘La M 

tici.””—Derrick, 11, 

mead, Bristol. 


First 
uette de Por- 
Woodchester Road, South- 





TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 





PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 

prices given.—Write Box No. 98, c/o ‘‘ The 

Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 

Middlesex 

RECORD Filing Cabinet, 300 to 600 Records. 
State price, — make.—D. Drake, 159, 

Queensway, Rochdal 











ACH’S Coffee Cantata, Musicraft Album No. 5; 

Nicolai’s Die Lustigen Weiber, Telefunken 
E.2361; Utopia, Entrance of Court, Col. DB.1503. 
—Cameron, Gardie, Bressay, Shetland. 


(COLLECTOR wishes to hear from Dealers, oy 
carrying stocks of ‘ Deletions.’ —Box 
4974, c/o The Gramophone,” 49, Sbringten 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


[JDELIUS Dance Rhapsody No. 1, Rachmaninoff 
Symphony No. 2. Good prices given.—Chal- 
mers-Hunt, Broad Oak, Canterbury, Kent. 








ECORDED a of Antheil, Cassella, 
Graener, Hindemith (particularly Mathis, 
der Maler), Pfitzmer (Das Herz), Pizzetti, 
Respigni, Schillings, Schoenberg (Gurre-Lieder), 
Kurt Weill, and Zandonai (Cavalieri di Ekebu, 
Giulietta and Romeo). Good condition, fibred. 
State prices.—Box No. 3805, c/o “ The Gramo- 
phone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road. Kenton, Middlesex. 
RorA G.12 Speaker, with push-pull Trans- 
former.—Davies, Bryn-y-Don, Dinas Powis, 

Cardiff. 
Wwa4st to purchase, His Master’s Voice Record 
of Anthem, “ Rejoice in the Lord,” by 








Purcell, sung by Westminster Abbey Choir.— 
a 46, Parliament Street, Westminster 
( ‘ 





AN iED.—Fibred Symphony No. 2, by Boro- 
din, and H.M.V. DB.1643. Offers to Jeffer- 

son, G.P.O. Porthcawl, Glam. 
WANTED. .—Tone-arm and Sound-box com- 
plete. Columbia Table Gram, Model F.— 

Clark Northover, Ilchester, Yeovil. 
ANTED.—Home Recording Equipment with 
electric motor and electric amplification.— 
Write Box No. 3769, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 

49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 

Won 3, .—Deletions. Brahms Piano Quartets, 
26. Quintet, Op. 111. Sextet, Op. 18. 
Phi bag 105. Mozart Quintet, K.515. Schu- 
bert Trio, Op. 100. Mire i Concerto, DB.2148. 
Haydn, Op. 76, DB.1147. Haydn Quartets, 
Volumes 1 and 2. Fibred.—wWrite to Harrison, 
Chemist, Leyland. 














Rate for this section, fourpence per word, with 


a minimum charge of six shillings. 





ALLAN’S Gramophone Library, 


a high-class 


Subscription y yf 3,500 meres: postal 


service.—Stamp to Box No. 42, c/o ‘‘ The 


ramo- 


phone,’’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





BUSES from Finsbury Park and Archway (High- 
gate) bring you to London’s, Leading Sub- 
urban Gramophone Shop.—John Trapp, 9, Broad- 


way Parade, Crouch End, N.8. 


Mountview 1183. 





Music Library offers’many rare and interest- 


ing Recordings for Hire. 


Box No. 3883, he Gramophone,”’ 
Ebrington Road, 1 ita Middlesex. 


Send 2d. stamp 
for catalogue, ee FR of music is, 





RIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash.— 


Highest prices given.—Gramophone enone: 


Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


Temple Bar 3007. 





ERY URGENT.—We 
Record Owners to return all OLD an 


earnestly appeal 


be made for returned Records:—23d. 
Record; 4d. per 12 in. Record. 


to 
d UN- 
WANTED Records in order that the Manufac- 
turers may be able to keep up their quota of 
NEW RECORDS. The following allowance will 
per 10 in. 
Such Records 
returned should be in Record Bags where pos- 


sible, and must be unbroken, but may be worn, 
scratched or niapes. SUPPLIES OF SHELLAC 
MUST BE CONSERVED. Do this now and help 
the war effort.—Francis, Day & Hunter, Ltd., 


138, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


Tem. 9351. 





nd MISCELLANEOUS 





EXPERIENCED ASSISTANT required by well- 
known West End Gramophone Dealer.—Box 
No. 4263, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 


Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





WaANTED.- -—Bix’s “ Deep Down South ” (H.M.V. 

B.8419).—Ross, 51, Lander Road, Edinburgh. 

\ ANTED.—H.M.V. D.1510, ‘‘ Firebird.”” Good 
condition. Fibred preferred.—N. Nokes, 

** Combe Ryecroft Avenue, Wolver- 

hampton. 

WANTED.—Complete Columbia ‘‘ Messiah.” 
Also good string bass.—Carter, 20, Histon 





Down,”’ 





[NTELLIGENT and adaptable Young Man, 

nowledge Music =e 
0. 
Ebrington 


exempt, with first-class 
Records, seeks position as Salesman. —Box 
3763, c/o ‘The Gramophone,” 49, 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





IMPLE Instructions for 
Gramophones.—From Rev. 


Lancs. 1s. 3d. post free. 


agg | Acoustic 
L. Griffith, 
F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, Sadieadain. Bacup, 








SZ 


‘© raact 


MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 
George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


Road, Cotterham, Cambs. 





i 


SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We give the best cashand exchange prices. 
Consult us —— selling ; whole libraries or 
I lots purchased 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 























A Generous Allowance 


Exchange, Ltd., 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Record Dept. 


only. No lists issued. 


—<— = 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 

121 and 123, Shaftesbury | 





For the Limited Purse, Records 


| that have been taken in part exchange are 
| available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Some wonderful bargains 
| always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 




















ORDER FORM 





beginning with.. 


Address 


THE GRAMOPHONE, 49, Ebvington Road, Kenton, Middx. 
I enclose my subscription for 14s. for one year, post free, 


number. 


(BLOCK CAPITALS) 


























COUPON 

This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available unt'l Feb. 28th 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


COVER H 








CHAMBER MUSIC 


THE NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 





MOZART 
Piano Sonata in D major K576 (three sides), and (a) Minuet (b) 
Air from Suite in Bp (GortLieB MuFFat), and Le Tic-Toc-Choc ou 
Les Maillotins (COUPERIN). Kathleen Long. 2 records, 129-30 
Quartet in D major, K285, for Flute, Violin, Viola, ’Cello. René 
le Roy, André Mangeot, Frank Howard, Herbert Withers. 

2 records, 112-3 
Quintet in Ep major, for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon. 
Kathleen Long, Léon Goossens, Frederick Thurston, Aubrey Brain, 
J. Alexandra. 3 records, 121-3 
String Trio in G major, No. 5, K564. Budapest Trio. 159-60 
Trio in Ep major, No. 7, K498. Rebecca Clarke (viola), Frederick 
Thurston (clarinet), Kathleen Long (piano). 161-2 


VIVALDI 

Sonata En Concert, No. 5, in E minor, for Violoncello and Strings 
(arranged d’Indy). Georges Pitsch with String Quartet (three 
sides); and Three Pieces (arranged Ethel Bartlett), (a) Golden 
Slumbers, (b) An Ancient Lullaby, (c) My Love’s an Arbutus. 
John Barbirolli (’cello), Ethel Bartlett (piano). 2 records, 131-2 


WARLOCK, PETER 

The Curlew (W. B. Yeats). John Armstrong (baritone), R. Murchie 
(flute), T. McDonagh (English horn), with the International String 
Quartet, conducted by Constant Lambert. 3 records, 163-5 


WOLF 


Italian Serenade. International String Quartet 150 


ALL RECORDS 4 - Each. Orders over £2 post free 


Subject to Purchase Tax. 





SOLBREN PYRAMIB 
NEEDLES 








THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


The steel, the machinery and the 
men that go to the making of 
*“*Golden Pyramid”? Needles are 
now making munitions. They 
are scarce, but they are still the 
best on record. 


Sole Makers and Patentees: 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., REDDITCH 























THE WILSON PROTRACTOR (for Testing Needle-Track Alignment). 
1s. (postage 2d.). 

THE STROBOSCOPIC SPEED INDICATOR (for Accurately Setting 
Turntable Speed). 1s. post free. 

COLOURED PORTRAITS OF MOZART, WAGNER, BEETHOVEN. 
is. 6d. the three, post free. 

BACK NUMBERS (if in stock). 1s. 2d. each, post free. 


INDEX TO. VOLUMES II, Ili, V, IX, X, Xi, XU, Xf, XIV, XV, 
XVI, XVIII and XIX. 2s. 6d. each, post free. 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
49 EBRINGTON ROAD 
KENTON, MIDDLESEX 
Telephone: WORDSWORTH 2010 








TO DEALERS AND THE PUBLIC 


We will buy any unwanted Records, any make or date, 
any condition, byoken or otherwise, to be used for important 
war work. Full details 

ALEXANDER COLE 
185 Woodford Avenue, Ilford, Essex. = “Telephone: Wanstead 3200 
EE FEE EL ES ORE | 





neues Will buy for CASH ! au 
Sell your Piano-Accordion, Saxo- 


phone, Clarinet, Drum, Trumpet, 
String Bass, for cash. 


‘Phone Tem. Bar 9351, or call 


FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER Ltd. 
SEE 138-140 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2__s 





THE FUTURE 


is an intangible something that no one can foretell, 
but, based on achievements past and present, we 
have every confidence that Expert gramophones, 
soundboxes, needles and accessories will once again 
be the choice of all who desire quality reproduction 
from gramophone records during 1943. 


Expert Brown Fibres 2/- for 50 
Nucane Fibres 2/- for 40 
Expert Thorns 2/- for 10 


from 


THE HOME OF THE EXPERTS 


“Ingerthorpe,’’ Great North Road, London, N.2. 
Mountview 6875 























> INVALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for 


GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


\Vhen in New York : Be sure to visit the world’s largest treasury 
of recorded music . . . The Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation! 
When at home : every record collector and music lover who desires 
authentic information about recorded music issued in the United 
States of America should write to us and we will be only too pleased 
to answer any queries sent from readers of The Gramophone. 


The Gramophone Shop 


8 EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE 
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GERALDO 


and his Orchestra 

At Last; I’ve'gota 

Gal in Kalamazoo 

F 1963 

I met her on Mon- 

day ; Ev’ry night 
about this Time 


The following were among the Parlophone F 1964 


“Super Rhythm” records issued during 1942 


~~ 
Ws® ee La 


and awarded five or four stars by Edgar Jackson, TAUBER 
ene o o Y 
the Jazz Critic of the “ Gramophone. U isis ieidiaiaitias 
Cie ke. 4 conducted by 
j eS ~S)\4 LZ) 4 Henry Ge>hl 
i i / Nonebutthe weary 


Heart, Op. 6, No 


COUNT BASIE and his Orchestra 8 Techaikeoveles 
y !CNGIKOVSKY; No 





Miss Thing. 2 Parts ***** - - R2855 more I'll be Sing- 
Basie Boogie***** ; 9.20 Special**##4 - = = = R2836 ing, Op. 6, No. 2, 
Take me back, Baby***** ; Fiesta in Blue**** ~ - R2831 Tchaikovsky 
Harvard Blues**** ; Coming out Party**** - - - R2847 kO 29318 
HARRY a and his Orchestra CARTER & EVANS 
Ol’ Man River***** = - - - R2850 
Two Voices and a Piano 
BENNY aaieacaameaiath and his Orchestra We'll Smile A cain ; Ol’ banjo - F1962 
Scarecrow**** = - - R 2835 
The birth of the Blues****- - - - - - - R2330 JOE DANIELS 
J HARRY PARRY A his Radio Rhythm Club Sextet , and his Hot Shots in ‘‘Drumnasiics’ 
/ chaste ai “ R 2832 4 Swingis the Thing; Rose Petals - F196l 


Blues for Eight**** - - -— - > , & j 


JIMMY eens and his Orchestra 





1943 SUPER RHYTHM-STYLE SERIES 














y Uptown Blues**** —- — - R2328 
e COUNT BASIE 
JACK s aneneatamaeenede and his Orchestra and hi; O-chestra 

Undertow**** = - - - R2856 Taxi War Dance; TwelfthStreetRag R2862 


RAY McKINLEY rnanbinsial 


Tea for Two**** - - - - - 


WILL BRADLEY’S SIX TEXAS HOT DOGS 


Basin Street Poozie**** = - " . -| 


HARRY PARRY 
and his Razio Rhythm Club Sextet 
Mr. Five-by-Five ; Inever "new - R2363 


R 2849 


IDA COX and her All-Star Orchestra 
Last Mile Blues**** ; I can’t quit that Man****- - R2837 


HELP! We want all your old 


and unwanted Parlophone Records. 
There is a great shortage of material 
for making new ones. Take them to 
your neavest Record Dealer; he wil! 
make you an allowance for them. 






—_ -— — _ 





THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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